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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


MAY 10, 1873. 





SAVE THE PENNIES. te 
SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Open Dally from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
All sums from 5 cents to $5,000 received on deposit. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
William Miles, President. Frederick Fawcett, 
Wilson Small, Vice-Pres. Wm. H. Adams, 

ym. J. Pease. Vice-Pres. Monmouth H. Underhill, 
Wm. E. Dean, Henry Vanderwater, 
Chas. T. Cromwell, James J. Watkins, 
Stephen Hyatt, Edmund A. Smith, 
Thomas L. Smul M.M. Van Beuren, 

Bernard Smyth. 
WM. MILES, President. 


A. C. COLLINS, Secretary. 


1, 


yd som | on deposit from May 1st to Au- 
ust will draw THREE MONTHS’ INTEREST. All 
eposits to the 5th May will be included. 








Earthquakes and Volcanoes .. .................. 15 ,000 COPIES SOLD ! 
Anecdotes of Mr. Babbage................... ..... 300 ’ 
ch si dieicsahiais xaiwedeckcnces 00) OF DITSON AND CO.S UNBQUALLED 
ic sntiincwersusee: 20eccde..dacwe 390 To 
Put Flowers on Your Table.....................-. 300 GEMS OF STRAU SS, 
The Vienna Exhibition........ 9 ........ . 301 ; , 
: s Containing all the best Strauss Waltzes, Polkas, Ma- 

poo na ona ae ee ee ee aa zurkas, Galops, Quadrilles, &c. [250 pages.] 

—Chief Justice Chase... ....... .... .. 2.50. 
Sa netsbiei ca inkudetonraeeednoeiduabakekuie 301 Files Ga00 
Facts and Fancies... ae be apineoetinere collection of auaeere —_ a 

os, asachieveda great success, and edition after e i- 

bale ac RC Oae ee crc ete oe hoe a tion has been issued to fill the popular and 


steadily increasing demand ; 15,000 copies 











SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE OCEAN 





HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R.I., 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


sold since November last testify to its 
popularity. Among its ‘Gems are 
the Blue Danube, 1,001 Nights, 
Manhattan, Wine, Women 
and Song, NewVienna, 
Artists’ Life, Roy- 
al Songs Mar- 
riage Bells, 
and 50 oth- 
—— § 
‘* Pizzicato”™ 
Strauss | rons “ciew tne Strauss 
Track, Galop; One 
Heart, One Soul, Mazurka; 
and 20 other choice Polkas,Ma- 
zurkas, Quadrilles, &c. Price $2.50 
in board covers ; = in cloth; $4in 
—_. Also, just published: ** Strauss 
ance Music tor Violin & Piano,” 
Being a collection of the Best Strauss Music 
effectively arranged for Piano and Violin. Price 
Sold by all Book and Music Dealers. Publishe 


Gems Gems 
of of 


1.9 


by 





CHITTENANGO 
White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N.Y. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
mango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 

First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of th» house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


7s MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
L ending Saturday, May 17th. 1873, will close at 
this office, «n Wednesday, at 12 M., 
at11A.M., andon Saturday at 7 and 11 A.M. 


T. L. JAMES,; Postmaster. 





on- Thursday 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





~ CHROEDER’S AMERICAN CONSER- 
 VATORY OF MUSIC, 863 Broadway and 
33 Union Square, is now considered the best music 
school in thir country. Thorough instruction by the 
most eminent teachers. Open all the year. For parti- 
culars apply to F. BUSS, Sec’y. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
—- alteration — 

‘he points are ipked 
and ogc the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
upward action of the 


"J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box t28, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





check is moved forward by the 
lever of the machine. Price $20 





Sowora Association, Philadelphia, 


‘a. An Institution having a high reputati 
honorable conduct and gh reputation for 


rofessional skill. Acti 
Surgeon, J. 8. HOUGHTON, M.D. Essays ‘ton 
Young Men sent free of charge. Address, HOW 


ASSO IATION, No. 2 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, 








‘CHICKERIN 


PIANO - FORTES. 
THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT _ 






ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


N GREAT OFFER FOR MAY ! 


RACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
casH, during THIS MONTH. New 7 octave PIANOS, 
modern improvements, for $250 and $275 cash. 
THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are 
the most beautiful in style and perfect. in tone 
ever made. Call and see them : prices at bargains, 
for cash, Montbly installments received, running 
from one to three years. New instruments to let, 
and rent applied if purchased, Illustrated Cata- 
logues mailed 











PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 


COLLARS. 


Upon trial the Patent Duplex will prove the strongest 
and most elastic of any collars ever made—in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 
Manufactured Exclusively by the 


BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO., 


50 Lispenarp St., New York. 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOMNSTON 





179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, P. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, #40 to #300. 
Guns, $3 to $10. Single Guns, @2to #20. R: 
Revolvers, #6 to 820. Pistols, $1 to $8. 
Fishing Tackle, &0. Large discoun‘s to dealers or clubs. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 


‘a. 
Double Shot 
ifles, £3 to #75 
Guo Material, 








_ sent by express C.O.D, to be examined before paid for. 


[Prick 10 Cents. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. -W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 








[> 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 


“CARLETON’S NEW 
EDITION.” 


Pickwick Papers---Now Ready. 





ILLUSTRATED 


The publication of the first volume of this beautifal 
new edition of Charles Dickens’s works is 80 com- 

letely successful that it is with difficulty the Pub- 
fishers can supply the demand. 

No edition has ever before been issued that has re- 
ceived such unqualified approval. Its superiority ts 
admitted by nearly every one in the following partt- 
culars: 

I. The most convenient and handy shape and size, 

II. Type and paper legible and clear. 
III. Ulustrations by artists chosen by Dickens him- 


self. 
IV. Binding inexpensive yet elegant and substantial. 
V. Above all, the cheapest edilion, for its size and 
style, in the market—being issued at $150 for each 


novel, 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 


is now ready—* Oliver Twist” will be out in afew 
days, to be followed by “‘ David Copperfield,” and the 
other novels—one each month. A capital opportunity 
is thus offered for every one to gradually secure this 
best edition of Dickens, by paying $1 50 for one volume 
per month. 

A Prospectus, furnishing 
age, and illustrations, will 
ion, by 


G. W. Carteton & Co., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New York. 


specimens of type, sized 
Be sent Sree, ou applica- 





BOOK OF EPITAPHS. 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; bein 
a collection of Epitaphs, amusing, curious and quate 4 
A singularly interesting little work. Beautifully 
printed and bound, price $1.50. 





MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 


A new novel by John 8. Sauzade, of a fresh and 
original character, that will make its mark in the 
world of fiction. Price $1.75. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mra. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
“CuirrorD TRouP, in my opinion, is quite an im- 

rovement upon *‘ Heart fungry.’ I think it will 
greatly add to the already extensive reputation of thé 
author.” Price $175. Also, a new, uniform edition 
ef ** Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 


KENNETH, MY KING. 


A charming new novel, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 
Virginia. Price $1.75. 

The New York World, in a very flattering review of 
this book, says “Its delineations of life, manners, 
and scenery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet- 
ness and beauty of conception, and there are few 
pleasanter idealizations of womanly love for woman's 
reading than KENNETH, MY KING.; 








2 These books are beautifully bound—sold ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,} 
*\Madison Sqru* New York. 
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HILLS nal RCHIMED EAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 





This beautiful Mower is now 8o well known, 
throughout the United States und Europe, 


that it requires no recommendation 
16,000 sold in this country alone). 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, « 
little machine for small lawns, 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily eperated ey u 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 

22; 14-inch, standard size, $255 28-inch, 
pony, 3100 » 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $1: 25, Every machine war- 
ranted to give pe rfect satisfuct ion. We chal 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce u 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Se nd for Tlhustrated Circulars. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hills‘Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 


COLT'S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


DOMESTIC” 


(orer 
The only 
ADJUST: 


beautiful 
croquet 










Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
DP Address 

“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co..New York. 





Ayer’ s Cathartic Pills, 
Forall the purposes of a Family Physic, 
CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentry, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Erysipelas, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and | 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
= Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
and Salt t Rheum, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as 

a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, 

are the most congenial purgative yet perfected 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge ont the foul ha 
mors of the blood ; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action ; and they impart health 
and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day complaints of every body, but formi 
dable and dangerous diseases, Most skilful physi- 










cians, most eminent clergymen, and our best citi 
zens, send certificates of cures performed and of 
reat benefits they have derived from these Pills. 
They are the safest and best physic for chil ee 
because mild as well as effectual Being sug 

coated, they ave easy to take; and being parely 


vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Aes EPR, AGENTS, 


achance to make 85 to 820 per day selling 
our new J-strand While Wire (Clothes 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y. 
or It Dearborn St. oh hicago, Ih. : 





AGENTS. 


Lines ? 





Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Or at his residence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE. 








The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort” of passengers, and ke- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
eongers. 

From Liverpool for New Yok, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


and $75, Currency. 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 


{2 Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


Vor Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 





light and ventilation, 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
LIVERPOOL, 
Sat. Steamers. 
Gold Currency. 
BN cia thdicgen name ies $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
$130 


GLASGOW, 


ing best accommodations. 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 


Tickets for pa ce to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britafn, freland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Diofts for any amount at current rates. 


$130 











" 
ror 





class fron-serew 














Company's Offiees, No. 7 Bowling-green, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, 


New York. 
Avents 





‘ry. ry “ nN 
STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 
PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA. 
MAGNIFICENT NEW AND FIRST- 
steamer PENNSYLVANIA sails 
May 7th, from the Company's dock, Fulton Ferry, 
| Brooklyn. SUPERIOR PASSENGER ACCOMMO: 


| Da’ TIONS. Cabins, $80 and $60 Gold ; Pteerage, 
$30 Currency. All on Saloon deck. 


Passengers booked to or from any part of Great 
Sritain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, and the Continent 
at lowest rates. Prepaid certificates as low as by any 
other first class line. 
DRAFTS ISSUED ON ALL PARTS OF EUROPE. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Acenrs, 
No. 72 Broadway. 
. No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 


Steerage office. 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENS 


TOWN. 





OF BALTIMORE, Thursday, 
OF MONTREAL. Saturd 
OF BRISTOL, Thursday, 


Y May 8, 2 p.m. 
Y 

Y 

Y OF BKOOKLY? 

Y 

Y 

e 


ay 10, 2 pm. 
May 15, 8 a.m. 
Saturday, May 17, 10 a.m. 

‘, Thursday, May 2. 2 p.m, 
Saturday, May 2, 2 p.m. 














OF WASII 


OF 


T 
1 
T 
r 
4 h 
T ANTWERP, $ 
1 


ind every following Thursday and Saturday, from TAPSCOTT’S 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 


CABIN, $85 and $100, Gold, 
mo aioe ae trip tickets at low rates 
PEERAGE,—To Queenstown Liverpool, Gias 
gow, pee ay London, Cardiff or Bristol. 
currency. 


rency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 


For Cabin Passage and eee — apply at 


the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadwa 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


‘Tons. Tons. 

SPAIN... CANADA.......0..0+ 4500 
EGY GREECE............. 

ITALY THE QUEEN........ 4470 

FRAN( - ENGLAND.......... 4130 

OLLAN HELVETIA ........ 4020 

DENMARK a 4030 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 


EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Columbia..Wed., April 30] Anglia,......Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3] Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismantlia. Wed., May 7} Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Vietoria.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 14 | Cahfornia....Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 


OR LONDONDERRY. 
Wed. Steamers. 


$75 and $05 


according to accom- 


$50 


PREPAID CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPUOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Marbor. 


‘Three Sailirgs every week—-From New “ork every 
Wdnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, 
£26; Second Class, 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports, 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

for Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN 


, AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as fellows: 





GLAMORGAN ....May 3 
..May 24. 

; ae June 4. 

PEMBROKE, July 5 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ports in the British Channel and all other points in 
England. 
rhese steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 








CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First ¢ ‘abin. iivadehauwanbnsanaieedl - > and $80 currency. 
See 5 currency. 
Steerage. . 30 currency. 
Prepaid stee rage certificates from ¢ ‘ardiff, $33. 









Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


F or further R" articulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE | 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 


Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 





verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day | 
following. | 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey | 
‘ity, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Pn state-rooms, smoking room, and bath- | 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons avd stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES—Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked io or from all parts of America, | 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Eacursion tickets granted at lowest rates, 

Drafts from £! upwards, 

For inspec tion of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s offices, 19 Broadway, New York 


J. Hi. SPARKS, Ag gent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 





| 
| 
| 
} 


CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York, 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates. 

Apply to 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
8 South Street, New York. 











| of ail arrears has been made. 


| month after their subscription becomes due. 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822 
85 


A YEAR'S 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. 
amount of subscription. 


These alone are worth double the 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Beok Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrnanciaL REPORTS 
AND THB 
Cream OF Encuisn LITERATURE. 


. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for 85 00 


per annum ‘— 


CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Kniaut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
2x7. 

LANDsEER'’s RETURN FROM TAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorve's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpbesrorve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 15x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, lix2? 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x15. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


> - three months. 
2 - ” six months 
3 ” - one year 


The Ausion will be sent to Subscribers until ex 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
| pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without aotice 
| from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay withina 
After 
that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with* 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
| by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 


| Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
| roprietor of the 


ALBION, or by Registered Letter. 
| The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protee- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact 

Specimen Copies, with fall List of Premiuma, sent 
on request. 


PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
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dress seemed to have got quite wet. Pray, take great care of 
yourself in these cold winds, which are so apt to make people 
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A PICTURE. 
From Robert Browning's New Poem. 


Her figure? somewhat small and darling like, 
Her tace? well, singularly colorless, 

For first thing: which scarce suits a blond, you know. 
Pretty you would not call her, though perhaps 
Attaining to the ends of prettiness 

And somewhat more, suppose enough of soul. 
Then she is forty full: you cannot judge 
What beauty was her portion a! eighteen, 
The age she married at. So, colorless 

I stick to, and if featureless [ add, 

Your notion grows completer; for although 

I noticed that her nose was aquiline, 

The whole effect amounts with me to—blank! 
I never saw what I could less describe. 

The eyes, for instance, unforgetable 

Which ought to be, are out of mind as sight. 


Yet is there not conceivably a face, 

A set of wax-like features, blank at first, 

Which, as you bendingly grow warm above, 
Begins to take impressment from your breath ? 
Which, as your will itself were plastic here ; 
For needed exercise of handicraft, 

From formless molds itself to correspond 

With all you think and feel and are—in fine 
Grows a new revelation of yourself, 

Who know now for the first time what you want ? 
Here has been something that could wait awhile, 
Learn your requirement, nor take shape before, 
But by adopting it, make palpable 

Your right to an importance of your own, 
Companions somehow were so slow to see! 


—_—_—__ a>—__— 
MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MI8S BROWN.”* 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


“*Ellisdean, 29th March. 


quite surprised and delighted us all.” ’ 


daughter-in-law. 
“But we are surprised, Everard. 
positive.” 


0 on.” 


I think so.” 





My dear Marian—I kave just heard from my son Everard 
the happy news of your engagement to my dear Frank, 
which I need not say, after our conversation yesterday, has 


“ Never mind about the surprise, mother,” said Everard, to 


whom Lady Augusta was beginning to read aloud, with an 
air of confident satisfaction, her first note to her intended 


Miss Keir seemed so 
“ Well, better not remind her that she was so positive —But 
“ But then I must write my note over again, if I am not to 


put in about being surprised. Dear Everard, just listen to 
what I’ve said. I’ve made it really so nice and kind; at least 


ill, and dress more warmly when Ei get out.” (Lady 
Augusta, warned by a half-dissatisfied look on her son’s face, 
skipped this sentence, which she herself felt might be con- 
sidered rather interfering in its advice. But she had been 
seriously bewailing the insufficiency of Marian’s dress to Kate 
and Mrs. Everard, much to the satisfaction of the latter.) 
“ And then, you know, I’ve spoken about her coming to stay 
with us, and proposed to send the carriage for her on Tues- 
day. That reminds me. Will you tell Frank, Everard, to be 
sure and let me know what day he can come out next week, 
that I may arrange about that party? And he must get a 
week’s leave at least, for | should like to have some company 
when Miss Keir is with us. I shall send out invitations to- 
morrow. Don’t you think I should ?” 

“ Certainly, mother—an excellent idea,” said Everard with 
unusual heartiness. He was thinking: “The sooner the 
engagement is publicly announced, the better. It fixes every- 
thing. ‘The ten thousand pounds down can be relied on at 
least, even if Frank gets no more. Lucky fellow! And he 
owes something to me for managing that part of the 
business.” 

So Lady Augusta, made still happier by Everard’s unwonted 
praise, sent off her letter to Marian, as well as another more 
private and unstudied one to Frank, which in process of time 
Marian read too, and which filled her heart with even more 
joy than her own letter had caused her, Everard for his part 
went to talk to his father, and lay before him an elaborate 
statement, whereby it was made evident that Frank’s 
marriage with Miss Keir made it unnecessary to burden the 
Ellisdean property for his benefit to any great extent. Kate 
began to think of possible bridemaids’ dresses, and to think, 
too, of pleasant walks and talks, rides and practisings, with 
the sweet new sisier-in-law, whose loving warm little note, 
in answer to Lady Augusta’s, was all that could have been 
desired. And Mrs. Everard thought of the next week’s 
dinner-parties, and of the pleasure of at least eclipsing Miss 
Keir on these occasions, and overwhelming her by her own 
fashion and magnificence. 

As for Marian, her thoughts were too complex to be easily 
described, and perhaps it was fortunate, both for Frank and 
hereelf, that during this first week of their engagement they 
met less often, and under greater difficulties than seemed 
tolerable to either. Before that week was far advanced, 
Marian had found out that an entirely new set of troubles 
lay before her, of which no warning had been given her. In 
a word, her aunt was still dissatisfied, and now there appeared 
to remain no way of soothing her. She was crosser than 
usual all the week, but all Marian’s efforts failed to extract 
from her any explanation of the reasons of her crossness. 
Only once something like the truth came out when Lady 
Augusta’s note was given her to read. Marian had been 
happy with her note, which was to her like an echo of the 
kind words, a repetition of the kindly acts which had so won 
her heart a day or two before. To her surprise, her aunt 
read it through with a grim, unmoved countenance, and gave 
it back to her without a word of comment. 

“T must answer it, Aunt Sarah,” said Marian hesitatingly, 
after a pause. “ Lady Augusta asks me to go to Elilisdean.” 

“ Well, you can go to Ellisdean” (snappishly). 

“She speaks of my staying a fortnight.” 

“You can stay a month, if you like.” 

A silence. Marian had not expected that the permission 


id 


“No. Why should you want to escape them? Your 
dress! Oh, never mind your dress ; nobody will think about * 
— dress”—he looked fondly into her face, then added, 

aughing: “ nobody, at least, except Harriet—Mrs. Everard, 
you know. You needn't hope to rival her, I can tell you.” 

This was hardly encouraging, but Marian smiled and felt 
happier after he went away. How could she help being 
happy, even though things were not yet quite smooth for 
her, and though now and then the haunting shadow again 
crossed her mind, and she sighed to herself half reproach- 
fully: “ Poor Neil! He is dead—he must be dead; and I 
seem only to have become sure of it now when I mustn’t 
think of him, or speak of him eny more. Itis as if he had 
died, and I had never mourned for him atall. And yet, 
how kind he was to me, long ago!” 

After her uncomfortable dialogue with her aunt over Lady 
Augusta’s lette~, she did not venture to introduce the sub- 
ject again of her visit to Ellisdean. She hoped that Lad 
Augusta would call and smooth down Miss Gilmour's evi- 
dently ruffed mood, The latter was too proud to admit 
that she set any value on the civility, and did not speak of 
it, only showing herself cross to Marian, and ungracious to 
Frank, who, it must be said, displayed far less tact in his be- 
havior towards her than his elder brother, and constantl 
terrified Marian by the easy good-humored audacity with 
which he made himself at home in the little parlor, which 
certainly seemed to lose much of its dullness and dreariness 
as he sat laughing and chatting, and making Marian laugh 
and talk too, even under the very shadow of her aunt’s dis- 
approving frown. Miss Gilmour's sternness and peevishness 
were lost upon the careless Frank, who, spoiled at home and 
spoiled in his regiment, had been all his life accustomed to 
treat a chance rebuke which might fall to his lot as a mere 
pleasant joke, and whose cheerful temper was, so long as no 
particular provocation befell it, proof against the mere gene- 
ral woes of life. 

Sometimes—and how Marian’s heart danced when she saw 
these gleams of sunshine—even Miss Gilmour could not re- 
frain from smiling at Frank’s stories, and as he did not 
know of the relapse into additional glumness which was sure 
to follow when she was alone with her niece, after having 
been thus betrayed into levity, he was deluded into a happy 
satisfaction with the progress he was making in the old lady’s 
good graces, She was never absolutely uncivil to him, nor 
did she give any sign of repenting her encouragement of his 
proposals to Marian, and though she was stiff and silent, and 
short in her answers, she did not try to pick any quarrel with 
him. On the whole, she seemed to him a very dreary, but 
perfectly harmless old woman, and if her manners were not 
of the pleasantest, she was Marian’s aunt, to whom much 
might be forgiven. Marian herself, in her anxiety to make 
each think well of the other, did her best to smooth away all 
roughnesses, and to bring out as far as she could the best side, 
and not the worst of her aunt’s character. 

One day, Frank brought his sister to call, and she brought 
with her renewed excuses from her mother, whose cold still 
confined her to the house. This call was a nervous business 
for Marian, though it was productive of some good to her in 
one way. But at the time she was perfectly miserable. Be- 
fore Kate Crawford had been talking to Miss Gilmour for 
five minutes, they were both high and dry—the young lad 








“*T am sure, after all that I said yesterday, you must 
understand how pleased we are, and how happy we shall be 
to welcome you into our family, not only for Frank’s sake, 
but because [ have no doubt we shall soon become very fond 
of each other; and now that it is all settled, you must, my 
dear Marian, consider me already as your mother, as I know 
you have had the sad misfortune of losing your own dear 
parents, and I hope it will not be long before you are really 
my daughter. Indeed, I am quite impatient, as you know, to 
see you my dear son’s wife.’ 

“T may say that, may I not, Everard?” Lady Augusta 
asked, somewhat timidly, for she was getting cowed by the 
critical air with which he was silently listening to her effu- 
sion. I know you said the marriage oughtn’t to be hurried on 
until we were quite sure about what Miss—what is her aunt’s 


included in the invitation. 
aunt had been going with her ? 
What would I have done going? Gone to Ellis- 
dean, indeed—I who haven't sleep out of my own house for 


would be granted so easily ; yet something in the indiflerence 
of her aunt’s tone pained her, and seemed to darken the 
anticipated pleasure. 
“T don’t want to stay away long, aunt.” 
“Indeed! Why not? However, do as you like. It’s your 
Her ladyship hasn’t asked me.” 
“O Aunt Sarah, would you have gone? Oh, I wish”—— 
But here the truthful Marian paused. She certainly regretted, 
now that the omission struck her, that her aunt had not been 
But how could she wish that her 


name? I always forget—what she is to do for her. 
indeed, I can’t bear to think of its being put off for long.” 
“ Um—well—yes, I think you may say that. 


ORE Te cee il 


matter. 


> nega 


not! 
utterly wretched yesterday.” 
“ Of course. 


chances of her marriage with Frank. 


j having been engaged before.” 
“Neither do I,” said Kate. 


mamma.” 


“ You have sent some message to Miss Gilmour, I hope ?” 


said Everard. 


“Yes, yes. Stay, my dear; let me read it myself to you. 

You know I don’t like people to see my letters, and you are 

: so particular, Everard,” said poor Lady Augusta, whose spell- 
“This is what I’ve 
She turned with some cunning to the last 


said about her.” 


ing sometimes brought her into trouble. 
page of her letter. 


But, 


Yes, | think 
that will do. The old lady has as good as promised to give 
her niece ten thousand pounds on her marriage, and no doubt 
will | her word, so there’s no reason for delaying the 
n fact, the sooner everything is arranged the better. 

We mustn't give Miss Keir time to change her mind again.” 
“Do you think Frank is afraid of her changing it?” 
exclaimed Kate indignantly. “Oh, surely he hasn’t merely 
teased her into accepting him, whether she cares for him or 
I am certain she does care for him; she looked so 


I don’t mean to imply that she doesn’t care 
for him. No doubt, they are both equally in love at present. 
But young ladies are whimsical—begging your pardon, my 
dear Kate—and it’s as well to strise when the iron’s hot. 
Once they’re married, they’ll be as happy a couple, I don’t 
doubt, as could be wished. But Miss Keir seems to be a little 
fanciful, and it’s just porsible she might take into her head 
that this old story of an engagement might be brought 
forward again, by way of adding to the romance of her 
position ; and if she does that, I wouldn’t give much for the 
As it is, her telling 
him, as she chose to do, all about this first love-aftair, has been 
rather a facer; and though he was full of her goodness and 
honesty in telling him, and didn’t seem to be much afraid of 
3 any rival, old or new, still he doesn’t like the notion of her 


; te. “ Yes, I know it’s unreason- 
able ; but still—I’m disappointed. But never mind —Go on, 


In reality she had forgotten to say any- 
thing about Miss Gilmour in her rejoicing over Marian, and 
did not wish her son to find out that the message which he 
had especially charged her to send had been consigned to a 


M I suppose Lady Augusta knows that you don’t visit any- 
where.” 

“ Iv’s no matter to me whether she knows it or not.” 

“ Did you notice tliis postscript, aunt ?” 

“O yes; L noticed the postscript. I only hope I'll not be 
troubled with the Ellisdean folk calling on me. What need 
they come for? I’ve said already what I’m to give you.— 
There, Marian, put up that letter, and don’t stand wasting 
your time over it. If you are going to Ellisdean next week, 
you'll need to be busy this one. You see, Lady Augusta 
thinks your clothes aren’t good enough.” 

“]—I never thought of my clothes,” exclaimed Marian in 
sudden dismay. 

“ Then you'd better think of them a little.” 

And for some hours following, Marian did think of them 
with ever-increasing distraction. In the middle of her cogi- 
tations over her scanty wardrobe, Frank arrived, and she was 
summoned down-stairs. She was scarcely yet on sufficiently 
familiar terms with him to like to confess to him the pov- 
erty-stricken condition of her apparel, and actually to draw 
his attention to the shabbiness of the gown she was wearing. 
But though he might not remark it, certainly his mother and 
sister would; and how would they like it? In spite of her 
happiness—for he bad brought her his mother’s letter—she 
could not quite forget the embarrassments which she had left 
up-stairs ; and Frank was slightly vexed by her gravity. 

“Til tell you what it is, Marian; you must go to Ellisdean 
at once,’ he said imperatively. “ You’ve been moped to 
death long enough in this little hole of a parlor.” 

“ Hush, hush!’ she interrupted. “ Barbara will hear 
you.” 

“ Who is Barbara? But do you hear?—you shall go to 
Ellisdean to-morrow.” . 


- apenas. Besides, I’m not asked to go until next 
week.” 
“Pshaw! That only means that you're expected to be 


there next week for these confounded parties. Though it’s 
all right that there should be parties for you, darling; so 
don’t look as if I wanted to grudge you the diversion, though 
I would rather have you all to myseif.” 

“Ah, I would rather there should be no parties, said 
Marian earnestly. “ Will they—will they be very large 
parties ?” 

“ How can I tell? 


ae Of course, my mother is dying to show 
Postscript. , ; you to all the county, and so am I, for that matter.” 

Will you give my compliments to your aunt, and say|” “ But—tell me—do you think they will be very—very—I 
that I hope to have the pleasure of calling at Holly Bank 


very soon, but am just now confined to the house by a cold 
which I must have caught at the bazaar yesterday? I hope, 
my dear, you have not caught cold, for I remember your 


mean—— The truth is, am not accustomed to go to par- 
ties, you know; and I shouldn't like Lady Augusta to be 
annoyed. She will think I’m badly dressed. Couldn’t I 
escape the parties ?” 





rebufled and uncomfortable under the chill silence wit 
which her apologies for her mother had been received, and 
vainly wished that her brother would leave Marian’s side 
and come to her help; the other concealing as usual, or par- 
tially concealing, her awkward shyness under a cold rigidity 
of manner not favorable to conversation, and further embar- 
rassing her visitor by the steadfastness with which she kept 
her eyes fixed on Kate’s gown. “I was in pain until I got - 
into the carriage again,” said Kate in describing the call, 
“and looked to see what was the matter with my dress; I 
expected to find some disgraceful tear.” 

Marian in the meantime was also wishing that Frank would 
either go himself, or let her go to the relief of the two, whom 
she had at first mistakenly left to themselves. At last, she 
made her escape from him; but her secession to the other 
party scarcely improved the position of affairs; Kate turned 
eagerly to talk to her, and Miss Gilmour sat by, more mute, 
and staring at Miss Crawford’s dress more persistently than 
ever. But when the visitors were gone, and while Kate and 
her brother were condoling with themselves on their way 
out to Ellisdean—the former complaining of Miss Gilmour's 
unpleasantness, the latter of Marian’s neglect of himself—the 
aunt and niece, after an interval of silence, which was to Ma- 
rian full of threatening significance, began gradually to dis- 
cuss the call also. 

“ So that’s Miss Crawford! I think littleof her. A sense- 
less, giggling lassie. What was the use of Lady Augusta 
sending her to call on me?” said Miss Gilmour, taking up 
Lady Augusta’s card, and tossing it contemptuously to aside- 
table, where, however, it continued to hold a very prominent 
position for some weeks. 

“T wish Lady Augusta were able to come herself, Aunt 
Sarah; I’m sure you would like her,” said Marian, rather 
despondingly. 

“If she’s no better. than her daughter, I don’t care to see 
her. I’ve no fancy for your young ladies who can laugh and 
chatter with other young people, but don’t care trouble 
themselves to speak to an old woman who might be their 
grandmother. Mind, Marian, when you go to Ellisdean, you 
needn’t be copying any of their silly fashions—you’re getting 
into them already, and it doesn’t please me. And—until 
Lady Augusta por on me herself, she’ll not get me to go 
near Ellisdean, You may tell her that. I’m for none of 
their airs. I’m as well born as any of them.” 

“ O Aunt Sarah, Miss Crawford said”—— 

“T don’t care for what Miss Crawford said. The Craw- 
fords indeed! And what did Lady Augusta mean by find- 
ing fault with your dress? as if it wasn’t good enough for 
her daughter-in-law! I can dress you better than Miss 
Crawiord if I like, and I will. What nad she on to-day but 
acommon merino! You'll go into Whiteford this very day, 
Marian, and take twenty pounds with you, and buy yourself 
clothes, and the best silk gown you can yet. You shall ap- 
pear at Eliisdean next weck as my niece. There, child; put 
that into your pocket. Its not often, ?’'m thinking, that 
Miss Crawford gets twenty pounds to spend!’ 


CMAPTER VI. 
The east winds had ceased to blow; the last threatening of 
a return of winter weather had passed away ; the sweet soft 
spring days had really come, when Marian went to Ellis- 
dean. Inan ecstacy of almost childish happiness, she drove 
away from Holly Bank one day in the carriage which had 
been sent for her—wondering if it would be possible to feel 
happier on her wedding-day as she drove along, revelling in 
the fresh air, the country sounds and sights which met her as 





she got away from the,dusty high-road, and the dull subur- 
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ban environs which she knew so well, and of which she was 
so weary. She had been somewhat dreading her leave-| 
taking of her aunt; but, for a wonder, Miss Gilmour bad | 
been in a good-humor that morning and all, even to the | 
packing of Marian’s boxes, and the provisioning her purse | 
with a fresh supply of pocket-money, had gone on well. 
Miss Gilmour had kissed her when she bade her good-bye, 
and had even vouchsafed to send a civil message to Lady 
Augusta. So Marian was happier than she had been since 
the first day of her engagement, and the little touch of regret 
with which she bade farewell for a fortfight to her lonely | 
old aunt, only pleasantly softened the parting. ; 

Truth to say, her regrets were soon over, She was going 
to Ellisdean at last; to Frank’s home, and to the mother and 
sister who were very soon to be her own mother and sister. 
Of the other memb2rs of the family she had hardly thought, 
until, as the carriage entered the handsome old gateway and 
drove past the pretty, trimly kept lodge into the Ellisdean 
avenue, a feeling of nervous fright came over her, and she 
shrank iato a corner of the big carriage, unable to enjoy the 
beauty of this pleasantest part of the drive, or the fragrance 
of the woods, freshly wakened, as if to greet her, by a light 
spring shower, for the alarm with which she thought of her 
solitary arrival. She had expected Kate to come for her; 
and though she had felt relieved when the carriage arrived 
empty, because she saw that her aunt disliked having to re- 
ceive Miss Crawford again, it was anything but a relief now 
to be alone. She could only hope that the first person she 
encountered might not be Mrs. Everard Crawford, whom 
she had not seen since their meeting at Mrs. Richardson’s. 
Mrs. Everard, however, was out driving with Kate, whom 
she had impressed into attendance on her really to prevent 
her going to fetch Miss Keir. Frank was not to come out 
until the following day. But Everard having got his wife 
safely out of the way, took care to be at hand to receive the 
young guest. The old butler, too, came with benign alacrity 
to help her to descend from the carriage; and as she was led 
through the homely, old-fashioned passages, and broad, roomy 
landing-places, to the drawing-room, where Everard said his 
mother was waiting for her, her timidity seemed to pass 
away ; the kindly welcome look of the old servant (how dif- 
ferent from the austere and spiteful Barbara!) seemed to 
cheer and enliven her; and as for Everard—if she had not 
been in love with Frank, she would certainly have run some 
risk of being fascinated by his brother's cordial anxiety to 
make her feel herself already at home at Effisdean, 

Indeed, she had scarcely been ten minutes in the house be- 
fore she felt that she had come to her real home at last. 
There she sat in the drawing-room—which, if it was not 
£0 grand and stately a room as she had expected to find, was 
infinitely more cheerful and comfortable—on a low stool at 
Lady Augusta’s feet, while her hat was being removed and 
her hair smoothed by Lady Augusta’s own hands, and the 
toilet was being constantly interrupted by a caress or a ten- 
der flattering gaze of admiration. Everard had judiciously 
left them to their own devices; and his mother, who was al- 
ways under some constraint in his presence, found herself at 
liberty to say what she liked, and make as much as she 
pleased of her new pet wtihout fear of his courteous ironical 
observations. She was eager to apologise for Kate’s absence, 
as well as for that of her daughter-in-law. 

“You mustn’t think it unkind that they are not here to 
meet you, Poor dear Harriet has been ill, like me; she’s con- 
stantly fancying herself ill, poor dear, and to-day she thought 
she would like a drive; so, as the carriage had gone for you, 
Kate took her out in the pony-phacton. They will be home 
soon, I daresay.—There they come, [ declare. How provok- 
ing! I had so much to say to you, my dear. You—you 
know Harriet, don’t you ?” 

“T haven't been introduced to her; L saw her one day at 
Mrs. Richardson's,” said Marian, quite calmly, for the recep- 
tion she was enjoying had raised her spirits, and made her 
feel indifferent about the introduction to Mrs, Everaid. Why 
should she be afraid of ber, when everybody else, Mrs, Ever- 
ard’s own husband included, was so kind? She did seem less 
amiable, and her manners were certainly less pleasant than 
the manners of the other ladies of the family. But the un- 

leasantness might be quite unintentional, “TI will try to 
ike her, and make her like me too,” thought Marian, with 
perhaps 4 little vain self-contidence, for it was possible that 
Lady Augusta’s petting, to which she was so little accustomed, 
had slightly turned her head. And as they came in, she got 
up from her footstool with a bright, happy smile, and came 
forward to meet and return Kate's sisterly embrace, and 
turned frankly and readily to ofter her hand to Mrs. Everard, 
who had got ready a stiff courtesy, but found herself 
obliged, much against her will, to shake hands with at least 
an appearance of friendliness. 

Then tea came in. Lady Augusta, Kate,and Marian were 
soon cosily enjoying their cups round the fireside, the last 
half-smiling to herself between pleasure and amusement as 
she thought what her aunt would say, could she witness the 
luxurious refection which was nearly as much a novelty to her- 
self. Lady Augusta, patting her cheek—Marian had returned 
to her lowly seat—asked her what she was liwughing at; and 
Mrs. Everard, sipping her tea on a more distant ottoman in 
sulky silence, looked sharply across at her. 

“T was only thinking—everything seems so strange to me,” 
Marian said, looking round her with another musing smile. 

“My love, you mustn’t feel strange long,” said Lady 
Augusta, stooping to kiss her. Mrs. Everard got up and 
rustled out of the room, 

















her to talk about her dress. Harriet is so particular about 
her dress. And talking of that, you must put on something 
pretty to-night, Marian, for some friends are coming to din- 
ner, and I want you to look nice—though [’m sure you must 
always look nice. Stay; I'll ring for somebody to show you 
to your room—or no ; I'll take you to it myself. Come with 
me.” So, to Marian’s relief, for the gong had startlingly 
reminded her of the boxes still waiting to be unpacked, and 
the dress to be arranged, and of the company which threat- 


ened her, they set out for the room assigned her, but which 
she thought they were never to reach, for her hostess stopped 
so often to take breath, or to’ point out something to her in 


their route, that Marian began to think with dismay of the 
probability of her being late for dinner, and wished that her 
kind conductress had left her to the care of a servant. She 
became bewildered, ioo, with the intricacies of the passages 
and quaint up-and-down flights of stairs, and more impressed 
by the size and grandeur of the house than she had been at 
first. Lady Augusta talked all the time. And when, after 
clambering up # turret stairease, they reached, at last, a plea- 
sant, comfortable-looking room, where a bright fire and 
lighted candles welcomed Marian, making her almost forget 
her anxieties in wonder at the luxuries provided for her, Lady 
Augusta sank down on a chair to rest after her exertions, and 
to enjoy a little further chat. 

“T hope you'll be comfortable, my dear—You haven't 
brought a maid! But how nice that is, to be so independent. 
And really, maids are such nuisances. Not that I should say 
so, for ’ve got a very nice one, and Kate has such a clever, 
obliging little French girl—quite a treasure! But Harriet’s 
Well, no doubt she has a good deal to do, for Harriet 
is so dependent on attendance, you know. But her maids 
always give themselves such airs, and quarrel so with the 
other servants. There was only last week But, dear 
me, I mustn’t stay talking here, for it’s high time to dress, 
and we mustn’t be late for dinner. Everard is always an- 
noyed if one is late. Such a pity Frank couldn’t come out 
until to-morrow. What a tiresome man that colonel must be ; 
though, indeed, he’s very gentlemanly and pleasant to speak 
to. He end his wife are coming to dinner on Friday. And 
the Campbells—do you know the Campbells? Such nice 
people! Mrs. Campbell! is a particular friend of mine. Well, 
[ must run away. Is this all your luggage? Dear me, you 
should see Harriet’s trunks. People require such quantities 
of luggage nowadays. When I was « girl, it was diflerent. 
But I'm forgetting that it’s so late, and I’ve got to dress. And, 
my dear, I hope you won't be late—Everard is always cross— 
I mean, he doesn’t like us to be late.” 

“T shall certainly be late!” poor Marian said to herself, as 
she at last plunged into her unpacking. “ What shall T do? 
And O dear, how am I to find my way back to the drawing- 
room? How nice it would be to have a maid to help one! 
[ wonder-—might I ring? No; nonsense! How angry Aunt 
Sarah would be; she would say I was getting spoilt already. 
Poor Aunt Sarah, I wonder if she misses me. How kind she 
was this morning; and she has given me these pretty dresses.” 
In the midst of her hurry, Marian could not help pausing a 
moment to look at the pretty soft white muslin, with its deli- 
cate garniture of lace and blue ribbon, which she was extri- 
cating from her box, and which having only been sent home 
that morning, she had not yet had time to admire. But soon 
a distant bell startled her again, and she flew to her toilet, 
encouraging herself, however, by the recollection of how 
kindly Mr. Everard Crawford had received her, and how 
good-natured he seemed. After all, she could net be very 
much afraid even of this autocrat of the house. 

But it was the first time since her schooldays that she had 
dressed “for a party.” Everything seemed to go wrong in 
her nervous haste. Even the usually deft fingers, which 
could plait hair and tie ribbons with such neatness and dex- 
terity, were awkward and unsteady. The strings went into 
knots, the hair would not lie smooth, the pins refused to stay 
in their places. She could hear a sound as of carriages arriv- 
ing, and an imposing rustling of silk; and the sharp, high 
tones of Mrs. Everard’s voice in a neighboring passage warned 
her that the family were assembling. She would be late; 
she would perhaps keep everybody waiting, and have to go 
inall alone! She could almost have wished herself back at 
Ilolly Bank. The pretty flushed face was already almost 
tearful with fright and vexation, when a littie tap at her 
door made her start up joyfuily. Somebody was coming to 
her help. . 

The somebody proved to be the pleasant little French maid, 
sent by Kate to her assistance. Marian sank back in her 
chair with a sigh of relief. In three minutes, the rebellious 
hair was arranged; the lovely white camellia bud, also sent 
by the considerate Kate, was fixed among the soft, dark, 
golden-threaded coils; the dress went on so quickly, the 
finishing touches were given so skilfully, and the girl stood 
before the large mirror, smiling and blushing at her own 
beauty, which she beheld for the first time set off to such 
advantage, while the delighted Frenchwoman volubly cx- 
pressed her admiration, and assured Mademoiselle that she 
was charming. 

After this, Marian’s difficulties were at an end. She had 
even the luck of falling in with Lady Augusta herself on her 
way to the drawing-room, equally late, and equally glad to 
meet a companion in disgrace. “ We'll go in together,” she 
said quite seriously, “ and then Everard can’t scold us.” Ma- 
rian laughed at the old lady’s grave tone. She could not 
help it; she was so light-hearted and happy. Then Lady 














“Is Harriet very tired?” asked Lady Augusta of her 
daughter, anxiously. Kate hesitated a moment, then got up 
too, and followed her sister-in-law, hoping that the guest 
had not remarked the look of temper with which Harrict had 
taken her departure. It seemed only natural at first to try to 
conceal their little family worries, even from the one who 
must soon be initiated into such family secrets. 

Then Lady Augusta, quite pleased to get Marian to herself, 
began to speak to her of Frank and her engagement; and 
Marian, equally pleased to have an opportunity of doing so, 
confessed how she had been forced into playing the eaves- 
dropper at the bazaar, and how she had voluntarily avoided 
meeting them. Lady Augusta shook her head. “ You could 
not help it, of course,” said she; * but oh, my dear, when I 
think how unhappy poor Frank was that day! And you 
must bave seen it, and yet you could go away Without trying 
to spenk to him!” 

“] was very uuhappy too.” 

“ Well, thank goodness, everything is right now, so we 
won't talk more about it.” But they both went on talking 
until a gong sounded, and Lady Augusta started up, 3. 

“I didn’t think it was so late. Come, come, my dear; I 
Must send you to your room. I wanted to take you to see | 
poor Mr. Crawford, but we must wait till after dinner. He's 
a sad invalid, poor man, but he’s very anxious to see you.-- 





Where's Kate, 1 wonder? Ah, I suppose Harriet has kept 


Augusta smiled too. “Ab, what a comfort it is you're not 
shy, my dear,’ she said. “TI can’t get on with shy people; I 
am so shy myself. And how sweet and pretty you look, and 
what a pretty dress! How could they say’—— The sen- 
tence was left unfinished, and in the excitement of entering 
the drawing-room, Lady Augusta’s rather awkward exclama- 
tion was forgotten. But as they passed the sofa where Mrs. 
Everard sat in pomp and splendor, the latter, though not 
generally quick of apprehension, understood her mother-in 
law's look of complacent pride as she advanced, with the 
blooming, graceful girl at her side, and proceeded to introduce 
her to the principal guests. Then Everard came forward, 
perhaps also a little struck by the unexpected brilliancy of 
Marian’s debut, for his manner to her was almost deferential 
in its politeness, and even his wife’s presence did not prevent 
him from standing talking to her for the two or three min- 
utes which followed before dimner was announced. How 
could this pleasant, good tempered gentleman be supposed to 
be so easily made cross! In her happy spirits, she made a 
kind of jesting apology for her own delay, and was even half 
inclined to tell him how his mother had maligned him to her, 
and frightened her with the threat of his displeasure. Mrs. 
Everard, on the other side of the room, could hear her sweet 
gay laugh, and see her husband smile as he answered her, 


and could take note at her leisure of the unlooked-for dainti- | 


ness of the pretty, simple dress, the grace of the delicate, 
flower-crowned head, the fineness of the lace and muslin, 


which could challenge comparison with her own costly trim- 
mings. But she looked and listened in silence, and Marian 
taiked gaily and unsuspiciously on. 

She was more silent at dinner, the length and sumptuous- 
ness, not to say the solemnity of which awed her a good deal. 
Yet she was far from finding it dull. She was too shy and 
excited to be hungry, but she enjoyed watching the other 
people eating their dinner, and still more she enjoyed the 
sight of the plate and crystal, and the profusion of flowers— 
common enough greenhouse plants—but, to her eyes, of rare 
and wonderful beauty. She was glad, moreover, to be still 
and silent for a while, to think over all this amazing good 
fortune which had come to her, to compare her present hap- 
piness with the dullness an} gloom of her past life, and to 
| think how Frank would Le with her to-morrow, and all the 

pleasure would be doubled. 
After dinner, she was taken to be introduced to old Mr. 
| Crawford. The poor paralytic cripple was a sorrowful sight; 
| and after the first shock of surprise, Marian in her pity longed 
to be allowed to stay with him, and cheer him in his solitude. 
| But his wife and family were accustomed to the sight of his 

infirmities and sufferings, and he bimself was too much used 
| to be left to amuse himself, to invite her to remain with him 
| He was pleased with her, however, and looked wistfully after 
| her as Lady Augusta took her away, saying as they reached 
| the door: “ You must come back and see me again, my dear, 
| to-morrow.—Mind, my lady, that she’s to come back to: 
| me. 

“ Mightn’t [ stay a little longer now ?” whispered Marian ; 
but Lady Augusta said: “ No, no, my love; we can’t spare 
you just now. You can go and sit with poor Mr. Crawford 
at any time, you know, and he'll be quite glad to have you, 
poor man. When Frank’s at home, he sits with his father a 
good deal. Frank’s very good to him; ard Everard—Everard 
is so useful, I don’t know what we should do without him. 
ve such reason to be thankful for my sons, Marian.” 

When Marian lay down to sleep that night, her heart brim- 
ming over with happiness and gratitude, it was with the reso- 
lution that she would do her utmost to make Lady Augusta 
and Mr. Crawford thankful also for having herself as a 
daughter. 





To be continued. 
—_——__>__— 


GRANNY. 


This is an age of rehabilitation. It is astonishing how 
many memories condemned by passion and prejudice to ob- 
livion; or sutfered, by negligence or stolid ignorance, to 
dwell among the moles and bats; have been rescued from 
obscurity, and borne with acclamation into the temple of 
fame. Where mud has beep carefully heaped over them by 
past generations, it has been as industriously cleared away, 
and the buried ones have been delivered up even brighter 
than before. 

Who now clings to the fond belief, so earnestly inculeated 
in times gone by, that the Corsican gentleman who kept the 
world in such a pother, was compounded of ogre, fool, and 
coward?) Who weighs Farmer George's political bigotry and 
obstructive predilections against his sound good sense and 
sterling honesty? Who persists in regarding Oliver Crom- 
well in the light of a canting brewer, with a monomania for 
regicide, and ignores the stately gifts that set a kingdom free 
and gave her the place of highest honor in the council of 
nations? Many a lesser hero has been thus disinterred and 
belaurelled. We excavate our men of name like old sculp- 
tures, and, viewing them no longer through the misty medium 
of error and detraction, enjoy their fair proportions, and 
think them fairer for the wrong they have suftered. 

The difficulty of entering upon the personal defence of an 
abstract being, can alone have prevented the party I am 
about to name from finding better champions than 1 can 
pretend to be. For along time, and from time to time, quiet 
protests—characteristic of her gentle nature—have been put 
forward, ,but with litthe other result than a scornful smile, 
and it is only now, when there is a risk of her very name be- 
coming a synonym for something jocular or absurd, that 
stronger measures seem expedient. They should be large 
and sweeping. Heremancipation should be complete. If no 
better knight be ready, I demand this quest. My lance is in 
the rest, and on the banner that proudly flouts the breeze 
above my head, you may read, “ My Grandmother.” 

Surely there can be no question that this venerable member 
of society has not, so frequently as might be wished, occupied 
that position which her extended years, her varied experience, 
her not inconsiderable savings, richly deserve! That she 
may be possessed of remarkable personal, as well as mental 
attractions, is evidenced by the jealous care with which the 
legislature has guarded against a union with one’s grand- 
mother, placing her at the very head of that prohibitory 
catalogue which has kindled so many inclinations, theretofore 
dormant, in the innocent mind. 

There are tales, bearing the stamp of history, which seem 
to teach us that man’s remantic nature las not been always 
proof against the fascinations of his charming ancestress. 
recall one notable instance, which is as good as a thousand, 

A young German of noble family was accustomed to pass 
an occasional half-hour in intellectual converse with an ex- 
tremely prepossessing person, Who was constantly tripping 
into his room, and, on ove pretext or other, arousing the 
moody student from the philosophical meditations that were 
beginning to affect his health. 

Little by little, these interviews became so agreeable as to 
awaken in the young gentleman a certain curiosity as to what 
his feelings actually were. On a careful analysis, made in 
the true German fashion, it turned out that he was in love. 

Now, for the first time, it occurred to him, that he had 
never cared to inquire What member of his mother’s house- 
hold it was who had so pleasantly invadec his study, 

His mother denied all knowledge of the intruder, and 
treated the whole matier as a dream. 

“Mother,” said Fritz, firmly but respectfully, “ to-morrow, 
I present that dream to you, and seek your dlessing.” 

On the stranger's next visit, Fritz flung away his pipe, sank 
at her feet, and proposed. The charming creature passed 
her hand gently over Fritz’s long hair—he wore it very long 
—and with a mournful sivile replied: F 

“ There are but two difficulties, mein lieber Fritz; but these 
}are grave. I died ninety-five years azo, snd was your mater- 
nal great-grandmother.” . 

With that she vanished, and Fritz, refilling his pipe, did 
not invoke the maternal blessing that day. 

This very singular incident supplies the subject of a noble 
German play, and, at «a time when spiritual visitations are 
the theme of daily discussion, its importance will be readily 
| understood. 
| Bereft of my grandmother at the early age of five, I was 
not exposed to the dangers eneountered by the susceptible 
\ Fritz; the impression she left upon my mind being a com- 
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pound of reverence and personal security, the former excited | number, or duration of life. That they are endowed with! It was upa huge gateway, in avery narrow and particularly 


by her incredible age, and exhaustless stores of knowledge | 
both in fact and fiction, the latter by a conviction that noth- 
ing harmful, be it ghost, imp, giant, or fairy, would be able | 
to sustain for one moment a hand-to-hand contest with my | 
granny. fig 

By the way, let me mention another peculiarity, I had 
almost said privilege, enjoyed by the grandmother, namely, 
that her title admits ot a charming abbreviation without 
parallel in other relationships. There is something in 
“ oranny” at once tender and imposing, and, as I felt at the 
time, entirely in harmony both with her personal prowess, 
and caressing ways. | 

My most shapen idea of “ granny” was that she was a be- 
ing aout twenty feet high, composed of a series of soft grey 
billows, which, growing smaller as one floundered upward, 
were crowned with a large laughing face, having three chins, 
and, when reached, very warm and comforting to the touch. 
Lightish-brown curls depended from granny’s brow, and to 
these, in the conviction that they were placed there to be 
pulled, and oceasionally sucked, I paid great attention, espe- 
cially after discovering that with a good resolute tug at one 
of these little brown bells, I could set he whole chime in 
sympathetic motion. : 

But the keenest enjoyment was when paying a morning 
visit, en robe de chambre, to granny, before she rose. Nest- 
ling beside her warm shoulder in the mighty bed, I listened, 
in atremor of delight, to her narration of the extraordinary 
events which had occurred, nay, were still occurring, imme- 
diately about us, yet of which I had not been in the slightest 
degree aware. 

There 1 learned how the old lady, who resided in the left- 
hand comer of the top of the bed, was in the habit of visiting 
another @ld lady, who occupied a commodious—not to say, 
palatial—dwelling in the canopy, with the view of consulting 
her as to what should be done to little boys who, when 
offered nice black syrup, made faces, and pushed it away ;— 
what adventures befell her on the road, and how this friend- 
ship came to a sudden melancholy end, by the reduction to 
cinders of the canopy old lady—a fate which invariably 
follows those who play with fire! Seen through the medium 
of childhood’s ready faith, all this appeared to me perfectly 
feasible, and even the fact of two old ladies fixing their 
abode among so many perils and inconveniences, seemed 
justified by their propinquity to that haven of all safety— 
granby. 

A time arrived when, being unwell, I was kept much in 
the nursery. Here everybody came to see me, except my 
granny. lt seemed to be of no use sending ler pressing in- 
vitations, even though I promised her tea out of my own 
wooden tea-cups. She never came. At last, one night, I 
saw, or dreamed I saw her, standing beside my cot, smiling 
very sweetly, and raising her hands above me, as in prayer. 
When I told my mother next day, she burst out crying, and 
turned away. 

The first time I went down-stairs (I had a new black frock 
.on, and wanted granuy to sce it), Tran straight to her room, 
ibut she wasn’t there, and even her bed had gone. LI asked 
what had become of her? had she left the family? On the 
contrary (1 was told), granny had gone to the great gathering 
of the whole family of love, whither we must all strive to 
follow. 

Granniless myself, I found a kind of solace in alien grand- 





mothers belonging to my playmates and schoolfellows. They 
Were not so good as mine, and nothing like so tall. Still, 


{here were points of resemblance. They were mostly clad in 
g."ey, and hud Jight-brown curls. Some took snuil (mine 
dic'n’t), and nearly all seemed conscious of the value to the 
you thful mind of fairy literature, and to the youthful palate 
of liQwerice and barley-sugar. 

Liix val and enlightened in their views, anything approach- 
ing to severe study appeared to be repugnant to the granny 
mind. Holiday and indulgence were written in every line of 
the soft brows of these early grannies. ‘Their decrees seemed 
to be irresistibie, and not the less so for being promulgated 
with a degree ef gentleness not characteristic of such domes- 
tic tyrants as | have since known. ; 

AS years crept on, the grandame influence became less 
marked, less openly exerted, but no less benign. She was 
like the beneficent planet that steals into a frowning horo- 
scope, and at once disarms the malignant influences assem- 
bling there. Peace was her acknowledged clement. At the 
sound of her soft though labored step, dissensions died away, 
and a proposed appeal to granny has stifled many a nascent 
storm. “ Hush !—Granny!” and all again was sunshine. 

Who was it that, when Dicky Bolter vanished from school 

and joined a travelling circus, tracked Lim under all disguises 
.of name and person, reconciled him both to the home 
authorities and to the still more aggrieved and scandalised 
Doctor Quicquid, and lived to see him the delight of his 
home, and the ornament of a high profession? His grand- 
mother. 

When my friend, Charley Stampshy, fell into the hands of 
Mr. Wrewin—the advertising philanthropist, who lends sums 
varying fram ten to twenty thousand pounds on mere per- 
sonal security, and then forgets the whole transaction until 
foreibiy repaid—when, I say, Mr. Stampshy was at the very 
height of his friendship with that fine tellow, who was it 
that suddenly stepped in and broke the bond, at a cost to her- 
self of more than a thousand pounds? — His granny. 

Have not Harry Wildote and Jack Mullowney shown me 
cheque after cheque, in a shaky but delicious hand, drawn 
upon the Bank of England itself (nothing less for prudent 
granny), the consideration for which seemed to have been 
little more than a partaking of tea and muflins at half-past 
six? 

Who, at her golden nuptials, opened the ball with a grace 
and agility that put to shame the languid movements of the 
age, supped at three, and was up to breakfast next day as if 
nothing bad occurred? Why, George Pounder’s granny, 
cheerful Mrs, Purr Enniel. 

Do not police annals record an attempted burglary in 
Cavendish-square, the discomfiture of which was chiefly due 
to an intrepid Individual, whose quick ears were the first to 
take alarm, and who, hastily arming with the poker and 
tongs, rushed out upou the staircase, and defied the intruders 
to persevere? Who was this? The granny of the house, 
aged eighty-seven! (Fact. It may be added that the alert 
and courageous old lady, Mrs. Susanna Long, aunt of the late 
and only Lord Farnborough, survived to see her hundred and 
third birthday). We knew her, and so tickled was my father, 
an old soldier, with this act of prowess, that he sent her his 
sword, with an assurance that, at need, she might rely upon 
its temper, since, like Othello’s, a better never did itself 
sustain upon a soldier’s thigh. I have her note of thanks 
still. 

The statistics of British grandmothers have not been kept 


extraordinary vital energies, is happily certain. 


few, especially when richly dowered, or in the enjoyment of 
liberal annuities, never die at all, but content themselves, and 
fate, with taking to a wheeled chair. 

Whether the climate of Italy is peculiarly adapted to 
granny-life I cannot say. But I know that, in that sunny 
land, the grandmother is an institution without which no 
household would seem complete. 

Travelling at a distusbed period, I had the opportunity of 
seeing the interior of many a household that would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, have been open to the stranger 
guest. In every one of these, granny was a conspicuous 
figure. Seated a little apart, but by no means neglected, knit- 
ling, or winding silk from the cocoon, granny’s presence aud 
influence were quietly but sensibly felt, and the brown and 
wrinkled face, like a ripe old pear, seemed always ready to 
we to those who sought it, with sweetness and benevo- 
ence. 

After the remarks and examples hereinbefore adduced, it 
is indeed a painful duty to repeat thet the g1andmother stands 
in need of redress. Is that questioned? Then let me be per- 
mitted @ little illustration. 

While sharing a friend’s sleeping apartment, I was «roused 
one night by the movements of my companion. [ saw him 
rise, take up his watch, intently study, and finally relinquish 
it, with an indignant: 

“Psha! 
past two!” 

“Your grandmother!” By what laws descent in watches 
may be regulated, I cannot pretend to guess. But, granting 
that my friend’s watch had a grandmother, mark the injustice. 
Is it not perfectly possible that she is still in existence, a 
timepiece of unwearied industry and stainless truth? At 
this very moment the hardy old thing may be ticking away in 
some Swiss chalet, governing the movements of the entire 
household, and happily unconscious of the shaft thus 
wantonly aimed at her reputation. 

If my friend intended no such direct allusion, then are we 
forced upon the painful alternative that his interjection, 
“Psha! Your grandmother!” must be taken in the otlensive 
sense in which rude schoolboys, nay, even students of a riper 
age, are accustomed to express disdain and incredulity. 
“Nonsense! Your grandmother!” “Shut up! Your grand- 
mother!” “Go home to,” “teach,” or otherwise associate 
yourself with your grandmother—all these suggestions tend- 
ing to the same object, that of bringing contempt upon that 
most respected name, as synonymous with falsehood, deceit, 
and imbecility! 

At once, and frankly, let there be an end of this; and 
when next the question may be proposed to us, which mem- 
ber of our domestic circle, parents excepted, has the strong- 
est claims to our tender respect and reverential care, let us 
all, with one exulting shout, reply : “ Granny !”—All the Year 
Round. 


Your grandmother! Don’t tell me it’s only half- 


icine 
A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 
BY SIR FREDERICK ARROW. 
Six o’clock in the morning found us on the quay at Suez 


jetty. Even at that early hour we were by no means the 


only strangers out, and for the next two hours there was a 
continual accession to our numbers. The only thing that 
did not arrive was the train, which we fondly hoped was to 
land us at Cairo by two p.m. Blank dismay was apparent 
on most faces. The ladies seemed the most cheery, though, 
to look at their stupendous boxes, with a ball in prospect at 
right, and apparently small hopes of getting there, they 
might well have been pardoned if they had given way to 
their feelings. Not an oflicial was to be seen. ‘The office 
was open, but no one there, and the only news heard was an 
alarming rumor that we were to wait until two “ specials” 
for ambassadors had been sent of]. However we were spared 
that subject of complaint, and at last, about nine a.m., a train 
was seen coming down from the town. 

Hardly had it stopped when it was carried by storm ; 
entreaties, supplications, and threats of the stafl, who had 
arrived in it, were of no avail. In a minute every corner was 
crowded—luggage anywhere, or nowhere—there we were, 
and there we meant to stop. At last we moved ofl, but our 
barometer, which had been rising, experienced a rapid fall 
when we found ourselves backed into the Suez station, where 
two trains, equally full, were waiting. 

How we gotoft at last | have no idea, but after considerable 
delay we all started, our train being the last. What were the 
rules which regulated the traflic, or what they meant to do 
with us after all, seemed equally incomprehensible. Some- 
times they would shunt the leading trains and let us pass 
abead, reversing the operation at the next station ; and what 
they stopped at all for was a mystery, unless it was to give 
the natives ai opportunity of extracting “ baksheesh,” and 
the wearied traveller a chance of getting a glass of water, or 
an orange at about ten times its customary value. 

When we started again there was the most delightful 
jumble, as this was the junction for Alexandria. Very few, 
if any, wanted to go there; but some did go, as 1 heard 
afterwards, against their will. At last we got fairly ofl, and 
bending back again to the southward, passed through a 
country as rich and fertile as the neighboring Desert was arid 
and barren, until, just before sunset, the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
met the eye, and many of my fellow-travellers, like myself, 
looked upon them for the first time with wonder and admira- 
tion, mixed with awe, as their sharp outlines stood out in 
strong relief against the evening sky. 

The waning twilight soon shut them from our gaze, and at 
six o'clock we glided into the station at Cairo. How and 
why we arrived when we did is more than I can tell; how- 
ever, the blind goddess stuck by us to the last, and my friend 
and I found ourselves at half-past six sitting down to a 
capital dinner at one of the best hotels in Cairo—the Hotel 
de VOrient, fer which we had a billet—while lots of our 
fellow-travellers were still en route. 

Many did not arrive till ten p.m., and others kept dropping 
in until next morning; some of them even had to wander 
about without anywhere to put their heads, every place being 
full. We had a fight for the luggage, not with the railway 
porters—for the best of all reasons, that there are no such 
functionaries—but with the drivers and donkey-boys, and 
ultimately we walked to our hotel with our possessions on 
two donkeys, and a large retinue cClamorous for baksheesh. 
The hotel was so full that they could not give us a room to 
sleep in, every place even to the floors of the saloon being 
allotted; but they promised one for the morrow, and a room 
near at hand could be secured in a private house if we liked 
to pay ten francs a-piece for a bed—but of this more anon. 





With sufficent accuracy to enable me to ascertain their average 


We at once accepted the bargain, and took possession in the 
course of the evening. 


I , a We have) noisy bazaar; but as there were mosquito-curtains, and it 
| heard it roundly, but surely incautiously, averred that some | was tolerably clean, we thought ourselves very well off. The 


landlady was a hideous old Frenchwomen, with a fat and 
| rather bedizened daughter. 
spent some long days this week—this was aday anda 
half, and very glad I was to crawl under my curtains ; but, 
though I defeated the machinations of the mosquitoes to 
keep me awake, a band in the bazaar did murder sleep for a 
long time. Either exhausted nature or exhausted trumpeters 
at last allowed me a few precious moments, and it really did 
not seem as if I had had half an hour’s rest when a wretched 
dragoman stunibled into our room—at half-past four, 22nd 
November—to say the noble steeds were at the door, destined 
to bear us, under his guidance, to the Pyramids. 

There was nothing for it but to growl and go. 

The coldest part of the night comes, they say, just before 
dawn, and certainly there was no deviation from the rule on 
this particular morning, for it was very cheerless. As we 
approached the Nile, a raw fog came rising off its waters into 
the narrow streets and lanes of the suburb which connects 
Cairo with the river. 

It was just getting into a grey twilight when we reached 
the river, which we had to cross in a boat. There was a. 
ferry apparently, as there was an office where tolls were — 
taken, and the usual scene which takes place when money 
passes between Egyptians occurred—a regular row, in which 
our dragoman, the toll-collector, and innumerable boatmen 
took part. How they settled it I cannot say, but I think the 
dragoman had the best of it; and, after some time, ourselves 
and our donkeys together, four Italians and their steeds, were 
safely embarked in one of the ordinary large-deckeé boats of 
the river. 

With considerable noise we shoved off into the stream, and 
were in due time safely landed on the other side, the donkeys 
showing a decided preference for getting out of rather than 
into the boat. This was our first sight of the Nile, and 
although not, perhaps, altogether to its advantage, the grey 
light of the early morning gave it an appearance of vagueness 
and size which a later view dispelled. 

Before, however, we got fairly en route again, the first 
beams of the sun were beginning to disperse the gloom, 
bringing into light more distant points, which had been 
hitherto undefinable, the building enclosing the Nilometer 
and the adjacent palace forming prominent objects in the 
landscape. 

After passing through a village and a grove of palms, we 
crossed the railway to Upper Egypt, and got into a capital 
new road, which the Viceroy had made to enable his guests 
to go to the Pyramids with more ease than the state of the 
country—still partially covered by the receding inundatiou— 
would otherwise have allowed. There was, in fact, on the 
top of an embankment, some thirty feet wide, a regular road, 
with trees planted on either side, along which our donkeys 
went very cheerily, my quad, with fifteen stone on his back, 
going quite at his ease. 

The distance from the river to the Pyramids is about five 
miles, over a flat, fertile country, in which they form the 
principal feature. Without architectural beauty there is 
something very striking in their appearance, and when full 
in view they grow upon you till at their base you realise their 
grandeur and immensity ; looking up at them they ure over- 
whelning, and though shorn of their earliest splendor (for 
originally they were cased with white marble), there is some- 
very imposing and grand in their simplicity. They seem the 
very personification of power, and, strange and mysterious 











like their unknown history, they impress the visitor with 
awe and wonder. How little, indeed, is known about them! 
They have stood for four thousand years, and may, if time 
lasts, stand as much longer, for no signs of decay are visible, 
except where man’s curiosity has interfered with their 
original integrity. Who built them? What appliances had 
they for transporting and lifting such enormous masses ? 
Where were the science and skill attained which gave such 
mechanical strength and accurate fitting ? and, above all, for 
what purpose were they erected ? 

Such were one’s musing thoughts, and such have been the 
thoughts of thousands—perhaps millions—who have beheld 
them with even less knowledge than the scientific research 
of the last fifty years has brought to light. 1 could almost 
go with Piazzi Smyth, who assigns the Great Pyramid to 
Divine agency, although I can hardly follow him in his 
views as to its being a standard of weights and measures, 
though in his book he has very charmingly wrought out the 
theory. The astronomical part of his view is especially in- 
teresting. 

The inside of the Pyramid is as wonderful as the outside ; 
the inclination of the passages, the concealed but perfectly 
ventilated King’s Chamber, with the porphyry bath, or sarco- 
phagus, if it may be so called; the wonderful finish of the 
masonry ; the security of access—all instance some great pur- 
pose, and the mind is lost in conjecture as to what it may 
have been. One thing alone seems clear: whatever taht 
purpose was, it fulfils it still: perhaps—althongh it may be 
presumptuous to say so in an age like this—only to be 
known in that day “ when all secrets shall be revealed.” 

Any lengthened description of the Pyramids, and of the 
temples below the level of their base which have been ex- 
cavated in late years, is as much beyond me as it is unneces- 
sary, there being many standard works in which they have 
been described and fully discussed. : 

1 must not omit to mention the Sphinx. I was really very 
much struck with it; and it seemed to me a fitting accompa- 


‘niment to the place, couching at the feet asa guard to its 


wondrous companions ; but I could not by any means realise 
the glowing descriptions that have been written about the 
sublime repose and mysterious beauty of the face. 

It wants, | suppose, a more poetical imagination than I 
possess, and [I was very much inclined to laugh, remembering 
what I had read, and contrasting it with what I saw. 

It was past ten o’clock when my friend and I sat down to 
make our breakfast, under the shade of one of the angular 
sides of the Great Pyramid, and we agreed that we 
had been well repaid for our early ride. 

If we could only have got ridjof the Arabs,we should have 
been happy; but these vagabonds destroy one’s pleasure : 
from the time of a traveller's arrival until his departure, there 
is one incessant round of quarrelling and attempt at extor- 
tion. Not content with the authorised plunder through their 
sheikh, their whole object is by worrying, or bullying, to get 
an additional payment as baksheesh to themselves  indi- 
vidually. 

Our ‘dragoman wisely advised us to leave our money at 
home, and stipulated that we should make no payments ex- 
cept through him, and by this arrangement, anc firmness of 
bearing (with some help perhaps from the sight of a stout ash 
stick I usually carry), we at last got rid of them, the appear- 





ance of some fresh victims, who arrived as we were about to 
mount, accelerating their departure, 
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If Ismail would only exterminate these Ishmaelites, as his | coach. Within the month the Life Guards were increased to 


grandfather did the Mamlooks, I do not think any one would 


object. 
The route aftords a very good idea of the cultivated coun- 
of Lower Egypt, and of the importance and wonderful 
eftect of the inundation of the Nile. Canals and water- 
courses crossed in every direction, and wherever the waters 
had receded sutfliciently to five a footing, fellaheen were to 
be seen splashing through the soft alluvial soil, sowing seed 
broadcast. a ‘ 

The deposit looks like rich black mud, and wherever it 
covers the sand a bog-like earth is formed, resembling the 
stuft we put into garden-beds for azaleas and rhododendrons. 
Cotton and sugar-cane, with maize and Indian corn, seemed 
to be the principal crops in cultivation, while the quantity of 
date-palis told of the land of the Arab and the Desert. We 
recrossed the river much as we had crossed, except in having 
to pole up a long way against the current, to enable us to 
fetch our landing on the other side. Some little difficulty 
about te entree, and the wish to get back pretty early, pre- 
vented our visiting the Nilometer. : Y 

They say it is now just as Herodotus described it, 
but (though three thousand years is a respectable 
antiquity) it is a juvenile compared to the F'yramids of 
Ghizeh. We were very glad to get to the hotel about one, 
but too tired to go to the races held in the afternoon at the 
Abassieh on the edge of the Desert. : 

The Viceroy and his guests were there, but it was a very 
tame aflair: a feeble copy of a French meeting, which is not 
saying much for it. The only fun wasa dromedary-race, and 
that, as the pace was only about six miles an hour, was not 
very exciting. A far more animating scene took place when 
my friend went to remove his traps to the hotel from our 
lodging, mine having come quietly beforehand. ‘The ques- 
tion of payment for our night’s lodging was not raised until 
his were removed. The old Frenchwoman demanded five 
pounds instead of a napoleon, and, assisted by the stout 
daughter, tried to impound the portmanteaus. 

At last, after a pitched battle, my friend, assisted by the 
dragoman (who had hovered on the skirts of the fight), issued 
triumphant with bag and baggage, leaving the old lady on 
the floor,and the young one shouting for the police. He 
had, indeed, some fear of the cadi; but the landlord of the 
hotel, who made the bargain, went in and scttled the 
Matter. . 

The evening was spent in rambling about the bazaars, 
brilliant with illuminations, and with an hour at the opera, 
to which the Khedive and his guests went in state. It was a 
very elegant and commodious house, said to have cost £80,- 
000, and there was a tolerable opera and a very good ballet. 
I did not stay long, for after forty-three hours of excitement, 
out of which three only had been gpent in bed, I felt the want 
of rest, and enjoyed | capital bed and very comfortable 
apartment at the Hotel de Orient, in which I was now 
located. 

I remained far three days longer at Cairo, and saw all the 
usual sights—Joseph’s Well, the Tombs of the Khaliffs, the 
Museum at Boulak, the Great Mosque, the scene of the de- 
struction of the Mamlooks; but my great delight was the 
quaint, thoroughly Eastern bazaars, and the magnificent view 
from the Imambarrah, to which I went every afternoon to see 
the sun set. 

I hoped to have accomplished a visit to the ancient Helio- 

lis, the Ruins of Memphis, and the Pyramids of Sakarah, 

ut from the state of the country was unable to accomplish 
it, the roads being generally broken up by the inundation. 
From the citadel one could see how generally this aflects the 
country. 

The view was indeed exceedingly interesting. In one un- 
broken sweep for three parts of the circle you see a highly 
cultivated country intersected in every direction with canals, 
the Nile flowing in a grand volume across it ; the city itself, 
with ils picturesque mosques and countless minarets, forming 
an inside ring, as it were, of which your standpoint is the 
centre. In the distance beycnd the Nile loomed up the 
gigantic forms of the Pyramids, and as far as the eye could 
reach in the middle distance were the smaller and more 
numerous Pyramids of Sakarah. Behind you the panorama 
was closed by a range of sand-hills, bringing the Desert up to 
the very gates of Cairo. 

The most beautiful effect, however, was that of the setting 
sun, throwing its slanting beams on the towers and minarets 
of the city, lighting up the scene with a rosy glow, and the 
extraordinary appearance given by it to the Pyramids them- 
selves. 

As the sun set, its edge almost touched the Great Pyramid, 
and the change from the flood of crimson light in which they 
glowed, showing each line and angle with wonderful accu- 
racy, to a black sombre mass, as the sun sank below the 
horizon, was very striking. Those who have seen an 
Egyptian sunset will reulise how charming the scene was. 1 
was never tired of it, and went every day to enjoy its beau- 
ties, and to wish that Turner could have made of it a study. 
—Cassell’s. 

——__~.-_—___ 


FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE LIFE GUARDS. 


The first body of men enrolled to specially guard the person 
of the sovereign seems to have been a corps of twenty-four 
archers, chosen by Richard Ceeur de Lion in Palestine, and 
called by him Sergeants-at-Arms, who kept watch in complete 
armor round the royal tent, to guard him trom the Moslem 
sabres. Henry the Seventh established a band of fifty archers 
for the same purpose, and denominated them Yeomen of the 
Guard. Henry the Eighth, always fond of splendor, had 
also fifty “ spears” to attend him, each spear attended by an 
archer and two men-at-arms. This corps was disbanded, but 
revived by Henry the Eighth again in 1559, under the title 
of Gentlemen-Pensioners. In Elizabeth’s time, Raleigh was 
captain, and the queen was proud of her handsome atten- 
dants. 

During the Civil War, some noblemen and gentlemen of 
quality formed themselves into a troop of guards to protect 
King Charles’s person, and their servants constituted an 
auxiliary troop. A third troop was also formed for the queen, 
and styled “ Her Majesty’s Own Troop.” These gullant 

entlemen signalised themselves in many fights with the 
ronsides, till at last they were nearly all shot and sabred 
under the walls of Chester. When the Restoration was in 
progress, Charles the Second, having upwards of three thou- 
sand Cavaliers who had rallied round him at Breda, deter- 
mined to form a body-guard. He therefore selected eighty 
gentlemen, formed them into a corps of Life Guards, and 
appointed Lord Gerard (afterwards Earl of Macclesfield), 
their captain and commander. These Guards, while the 
merry king was in Holland, mounted guard twenty at a time, 
and twenty (tem on each side) accompanied his poaderous 





about six hundred. At the tumultuous entry into rejoicing 
London, the king’s twelve ministers rode at the head of three 
squadrons of the Life Guards, the cavalcade being led by 
troops of gentlemen in cloth of silver, blue, grey, and black, 
while six hundred mounted liverymen followed in black 
velvet coats and gold chains. On the following day, the Life 
Guards, six hundred strong, were paraded in Hyde Park 
before the Duke of Gloucester, the king’s brother. The Life 
Guards then wore broad-brimmed Cavalier hats, with white 
feathers drooping to the back. Their scarlet coats were 
ornamented with gold lace, their broad white collars spread 
over their laced shoulders, their waists were girt with scarlet 
sashes tied behind. The men wore ruffles at the wrist, and 
their long hair fell in masses on their shoulders. They wore 
high jack-boots, cuirasses, and helmets, their weapons were 
carbines, pistols, and swords. The long tails of their horses 
on state occasions were usually tied up and decorated with 
ribands. The regiment gradually drooped, after the first 
fever of royalty wore out, and as the king’s evil qualities 
developed, to four hundred men. 

TLe year after the Restoration, the new regiment first 
fleshed its maiden swords. On January the 6th, 1661, a band 
of about sixty mad Anabaptists, led by Venner, their 
preacher, proclaimed “ King Jesus,” and sallied out of their 
meeting-house, in Swan-alley, Coleman-street, to set up the 
Kingdom of Christ with the sword. They repulsed the City 
train-bands, but hearing the Life Guards were coming, 
retreated to Caen Wood. A detachment of Life Guards, and 
two hundied foot, beat them up about midnight, and, after a 
short skirmish, the Anabaptists fled. Early on the 8th, 
twenty of the Life Guards, under Colonel Corbet, met them 
again in Wood-street, Cheapside. A sharp fight took place, 
and some twenty of the rebels, and Venner himself, were 
killed or ridden down. The rest fled, and took refuge in a 
house, which they defended desperately. At last, surrounded 
and hemmed in, the remnant was taken. They lost about 
twenty men in the skirmish (killing as many of the Guards) 
and a preacher, and twenty more were hung, drawn, and 
quartered. 

Soon after this tussle, the king augmented the corps of 
Life Guards to five hundred men, and divided them into three 
troops—* His Majesty’s Own,” “the Duke of York’s,” and 
“the Duke of Albemarle’s.” The captain of the king’s troop 
received one pound ten shillings a day, the lieutenants fifteen 
shillings, and the men four shillings. The corporals of the 
Life Guards were at this time commissioned officers, ranking 
(in 1679) as eldest lieutenants cf horse, and were generally 
called, by courtesy, brigadiers. In 1661, when the servants 
of the French and Spanish ambassadors came to blows on 
the landing of the Swedish ambassador at the Tower, and 
several persons were killed, the Life Guards had to interfere. 
In 1664, King Charles introduced the practice of having a 
party of Life Guards stationed inside the palace on gala and 
festive days. During the time of the Plague, the Life Guards 
attended the king in his progresses, and during that almcst 
equally terrible calamity, the Great Fire, they were under 
arms the whole time, escorting the king and duke, or helping 
the distressed and scared people. At this period no recruit 
was admitted to the Life Guards till he had taken the oath of 
allegiance and supremacy. This was a means of excluding 
all Puritans and Roman Catholics. In 1666, the king granted 
the Guards precedence of all other cavalry, and gave the 
captains the rank of eldest colonel of horse, the lieutenants 
the rank of eldest majors, the cornets that of eldest captains. 
The year after, the strength of the three troops amounted to 
thirty-five officers, twelve trumpeters, three kettle-drummers, 
and six hundred private gentlemen. In 1668, the king 
appointed his favorite son, the Duke of Monmouth, captain 
and colonel ot the king’s own troop. This appointment was 
made publicly at a review in Hyde Park, the trumpets 
sounding, and drums beating, as the duke rode to his troop. 
In 1670, the king went for the first time to Parliament by 
land, escorted by the Life Guards, a practice which became 
general after the destruction of Whitehall by fire, in 1699. 
At the state funera! of the Duke of Albemarle (Monk), the 
procession was Closed by the Guards, who followed the effigy 
of the duke, which was clad in blue armor, and borne in a 
chariot covered with black veivet. The Guards at this time 
were quartered in Drury-lane, Westminster, and Charing 
Cross. From 1671 to 1810, the Guards were always employed 
to guard treasure sent from London to Portsmouth, and were 
also engaged in aiding the excise officers to collect the 
revenues, and guarding the treasure on its way to London. 

The Guards’ real fighting began in 1672. When England 
and France made war on the Dutch, one hundred and fifty of 
the Life Guards were sent to Flanders under the command 
of the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Feversham. At 
the siege of Maestrich the English troops greatly distinguished 
themselves. The duke at a dash carried the counterscarp 
and the outward half-moon before the Brussels gate in spite 
of the springing of several mines, which blew sixty of the 
dssailants into the air... The enemy recovering the works by 
a furious sally, Monmouth and Churchill (better known as 
the great Marlborough) tlung away their carbines and their 
swords, leaped, with twelve gentlemen of the Life Guards 
who volunteered, over the trenches, rushed through a sally- 
port, and rallied our retreating infantry. They soon drove 
back the Dutch, and regained the outer half-moon. A few 
days after, the besieged beat a parley, and surrendered the 
town. In the two campaigns the Life Guards lost fifty 
men. 

In 1678, when war was declared with France, a division 
of horse grenadiers was added to each of the three troops of 
Life Guards. The former carried fusils, with bayonets, hat- 
chets, and a grenade pouch full of hand-grenades. At the 
same time the kettle-drummers and trumpeters were ordered 
to wear velvet coats, trimmed with silver lace, and blazoned 
back and breast with crown and cypher, the trumpet ban- 
ners being trimmed with gold and silver fringe. At the same 
period the king’s troop was distinguished by blue ribbons and 
blue carbine belts, the queen’s Ly green ribbons and green 
velvet carbine belis, the duke’s troop by yellow ribbons and 
carbine belts. The two captains specially waiting on the 
king carried ebony staffs with gold and silver heads—being, 
in tact, the precursors of the modern gold and silver sticks 
in waiting. In 1674-8, rifled carbines were issued to each 
troop ot Life Guards—the first introduction of rifled weapons, 
says the chronicler of the regiment, into the British service. 
In 1684, the Life Guards are described as wearing scarlet 
coats and red cloaks lined with blue. The standard was 
crimson, with the royal cypher and crown, the guidon being 
rounded and slit at the end. The grenadiers of the three 
troops wore blue, green, and yellow loops to their coats. 
= In the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, the Life Guards did 
good service, snd at Sedgmoor, after three hours’ fighting, 
scattered the right flank of the rebels. They were also at 
the passage of the Boyne with King William, where their loss 





was heavy. In the war in Flanders three troops of the Life 
Guards fought for the king, and at Steenkirke did their best 
to turn the day. At Neerwinden, in 1693, King William 
headed the Life Guards in person to relieve some broken 
Hanoverian and Dutch horse. The Duke of Ormond, colonel 
of the second troop, had his horse shot under him, was 
severely wounded, and taken prisoner. Driven back at last 
by a deluge of twenty-two fresh squadrons, the king lingered 
so long that he was all but surrounded, and was only rescued 
by a dash of the third troop of Life Guards, led by the Hon- 
orable Hatton Compton, who held the enemy in check for a 
time. Compton was promoted at once to the rank of colonel. 
The Life Guards were also at the surrender of Namur, where 
their biigadier-general arrested Marshal Bouffler, cne of the 
prisoners, for the non-fulfilment of terms. King William 
made many alterations in the Guards’ uniform. Gold lace 
was substituted for silver on their coats, and feathers, which 
they had discontinued, were resumed—scarlet, white, and 
green for the three diflerent troops. 

he Life Guards were not employed in Queen Anne’s wars, 
the queen being afraid of Jacobite plots. In 1742, the king, 
taking up the cause of the Queen of Hungary, sent over six- 
teen thousand men to Flanders under the Ear! of Stairs, and 
among these were two troops of Life Guards. 

At Dettingen (1743), under the king’s own eye, the Life 
Guards bebaved like true Englishmen, and at Fontenoy the 
Life Guards were also present, and gallantly protected the 
retreat. 

“Gentlemen,” the Earl of Crawford cried to them, as they 
turned to face the enemy, “ mind the word of command, and 
you shall gain immortal honor.” The Life Guards had seven 
officers wounded in this battle. 

The Life Guards, who, as home troops, had had the painful 
duty of quelling the weavers’ riots in 1719, were also active 
against the Gordon rioters in 1780, and the Burdett rioters of 
1810. In 1812, the regimental uniform was changed ; cocked 
hats and feathers were discontinued, and brass helmets, with 
black horse-crests a la Grecque, substituted ; the long, old- 
fashioned coats, with gold lace on the front, skirts, and cuffs, 
were replaced by short coatees, with gold lace on the collars, 
cuffs, and ends of the skirts only; ascarlet and gold-lace sash 
was adopted for the officers, and a blue and yellow sash for 
the men. Jack-boots and leather breeches were used on state 
occasions; for ordinary duty blue-grey pantaloons, with scar- 
let seams, and short boots. The old muskets and short pistols 
were sent to the Tower, and short carbines and small pistols 
issued in their place. 

After more than sixty years of home service of luxury and 
pageantry, four squadrons of the Life Guards, in 1812, were 
sent to Portugal to help chase the French out of Spain. But 
the mountain country gave the Lig men on the big horses 
few opportunities for fighting. At the great rout of Vittoria, 
however, they came into action in the pursuit along the 
Pampeluna road and helped in the tremendous overthrow of 
poor King Joseph. In April, 1814, the Life Guards escorted 
Louis the Eighteenth into London; and when the Prince 
Regent and the allied sovereigns reviewed them, June the 
20th, in Hyde Park, a subdivision of the Second Life Guards 
appeared in cuirasses, which had been jaid aside for upwards 
of acentury. The black horsehair crests to the helmet were 
now discontinued, and blue and red woollen crests adopted, 
with a stiff scarlet and white plume on the left side of the 
helmet; sabre-taches were added to the sword-belt, the scar- 
let horse furniture was replaced by sheepskin shabraques— 
black for the officers, and white for the men; the horse-rug 
was blue trimmed with gold lace, and the men’s sashes were 
scarlet and yellow, instead of yellow and blue. 

But the Waterloo compaign gave the Life Guards an oppor- 
tunity of gathering up their arrears of glory. At the first 
alarm at the outbreak of the unchained lion of Elba, both 
regiments of Life Guards were sent to Ostend. The First 
was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Ferriar, the Second 
by Lieutenant-Colonel the Honorable E. P. Lygon, the fist 
cavalry brigade being commanded by Major-General Lord 
Edward Somerset and Lieutenant-General the Earl of Ux- 
bridge. On the 17th of June, 1815, Wellington, falling back 
to keep up his communication with Blucher, was pressed by 
the French cavalry in Genappe. The Seventh Hussars fail- 
ing to break the French lancers, the Earl of Uxbridge ordered 
the First Life Guards to charge, and the lancers were instantly 
scattered to the winds. 

At Waterloo the Life Guards fought like knights of ro- 
mance. When the French made their desperate attacks, 
column after column, with vast masses of artillery, on our 
centre, and somewhat shook it,a body of cuirassiers were seen 
ascending the crest of our position. The first cavalry brigade 
then deployed, advanced, anc halted a few minutes between 
our first and second lines, not one hundred yards from the 
enemy’s ranks. The slips were pulled, and in amoment they 
charged in line with tremendous eflect. The first cuirassiers 
the Second Life Guards encountered were the Carabiniers a 
Cheval, the very cream of Napoleon’s cavalry. 

“The cuirassiers of the French Imperial Guard,” says a 
military writer of 1815,“ were all arrayed in armor, the front 
cuirass in the form cf a pigeon’s breast, made effectually to 
turn off a musket-shot, unless fired very near, owing to its 
brightness. The back cuirass is made to fit the back. The 
cuirasses weigh from nine to eleven pounds each, according 
to the size of the man, and are stutled inside with a pad; they 
fit on by a kind of fish-sealed clasp, and are put oft and on in 
an instant. The men have helmets the same as our Hose 
Guards, and straight long swords and pistols, but no carbines. 
All the accounts agree in the great advantage that the French 
cuirassiers derived from their armor. Their swords were 
three inches longer than any used by the allies, and in close 
action the cuts of our sabres did no execution unless they 
fortunately came across the neck of the enemy. The French, 
feeling themselves secure in their armor, advanced deliber- 
ately and steadily, until they came within about twenty 
yards of our ranks, as a musket-ball could not penetrate the 
cuirasses at a greater distance. The cuirass, however, was 
attended with one disadvantage ; the wearer, in close action, 
cannot use his arm with perfect facility in all directions; he 
chiefly thrusts, but cannot cut with ease. The cuirassiers are 
all chosen men, are required to be above six feet high, must 
have served in three campaigns, and have been twelve years 
in the service, and of a good character; and if there is a good 
horse to be found, they have it. It is to be observed that a 
wound through a cuirass mostly proves fatal.” 

The Marquis of Anglesea was in the rear of our last troop 
of cavalry, when, looking behind him, he observed a French 
regiment formed across the road to charge. He instantly 
turned round, and alone galloped back towards the enemy, 
waving his bat to his soldiers, who had advanced some way 
on their retreat, and were ata considerable distance from 
their general. Major Kelly, of the Life Guards, was the 
first person to join his lordship at full gallop, and these two 
heroes remained for a minute or two close in front of the 
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French, who did not stir, amazed, as it would scem, by the 
gallantry which they witnessed. The regiment soon came 
up, and dashed pell-mell amongst the enemy, who were cn- 
tirely overthrown. 

The Life Guards, although at first somewhat daunted at 
the idea of meeting men in armor, by their physical strength 
appailed the veteran enemy. Often, in the countlict of La 
Belle Alliance, did the Earl of Uxbridge turn his eye towards 
them, exclaiming, “ Now for the honor of the Household 
Brigade.” Major Kelly, of the Life Guards, encountered and 
killed the colonel of the First Regiment of French Cuiras- 
siers, after which he stripped the vanquished of his epaulets, 
and carried them as a trophy. One man is known to have 
had three horses shot, and was taken prisoner; but being 
rescued by light dragoons, he returned and remounted to the 
charge. 

“ The First Life Guards,” says an oficer of the Second, 
who was present, “ have lost Colonel Ferriar and Captain 
Lind, and several of the officers have been wounded. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzgerald was killed by a cannon-shot 
soon after the first charge. Captain Irby was taken prisoner, 
his horse having fallen with him in returning from the 
charge. He has since made his escape and joined ws; but 
they have stripped him of his clothes and money, and threat- 
ened to take his life. Lieutenant Waymouth is missing, but 
supposed to be taken prisoner. Colonel Lygon and most of 
the officers had their horses wounded during the action. 
About ten P.M., the army bivouacked for the night; there 
was then only one subaltern, with two corporals and six 
privates of the Second Life Guards remaining, and about 
douole the number of the First Life Guards, but no officers, 
all or most of them having been dismounted. The command 
of the remains of the two regiments for the night was given 
by Lord Edward Somerset to the remaining oflicer of the 
Second Regiment. 

“ Several of our men, who had their horses shot during the 
battle, joined us, mounted upon horses which had lost their 
riders, some belonging to our regiment, others belonging to 
the First Life Guards, &c., and many French. The strag- 
glers of the other regiments are similarly mounted. We 
have, at present, about forty men with us; we know of about 
forty-nine wounded, and the names of about sixteen killed ; 
but our loss has been much greater, as I imagine most of 
those returned missing are killed, as the French did not take 
maby of our men prisoners. 

“Lord Wellington was near our brigade several times in 
the course of the day. He appeared much pleased with the 
conduct of the troops, and is said to have observed to the 
general officer near him that it was the hardest battle he 
ever fought, and that he had seen many charges of cavalry, 
but never any to equal those made by the heavy brigades, 
particularly the Household. We made, in all, four charges, 
prem two against the cuirassiers, and two against in- 

antry. 

The Second Life Guards, on the morning of the 18th, were 
not much above one hundred and eighty strong, part of the 
regiment having been detached. But of this number it has 
been since ascertained that the loss on that day was one hun- 
dred and fifty-three horses and eighty-six men, which in- 
cludes those who were killed and those who died of 
their wounds. The First lost four officers and seventeen 
a. and file, forty-one wounded ; sixty-four horses were 

illed. 

A letter from a Life Guardsman, speaking of the havoc 
made among the cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard at the 
battle of Waterloo, contains the following homely, but em- 
phatic description: “ Until we came up with our heavy 
horses, and our superior weight of metal, nothing was done 
with the cuirassiers. Unless one got now and then a cut at 
their faces, not one of them gave way ; we therefore galloped 
at them, and fairly rode them down. When they were un- 
horsed we cracked them like lobsters in their shells, and by 
the coming up of the cannon afterwards, thousands of them 
were squeezed as flat as pancakes.” 

Gooley, a Life Guardsman, who, from being bald, was 
known among his comrades by the appellation of the Mar- 
quis of Granby, had his horse shot under him ; in the charge 
his helmet fell off, but on foot he attacked a cuirassier, whom 
he killed, and mounted his horse, his comrades_ in the mean- 
while cheering him with “ Well done, Marquis of Granby !” 

Hodgson (one of the favorite models of Haydon the 
painter, a perfect Achilles, standing six feet four inches) 
charged up to the French baggage, and saw artillery driver- 
boys of sixteen crying on their horses. In coming back a 
whole French regiment opened and Jet him pass at full gal- 
lop, then closed and gave him a volley, but never hit him or 
horse. The first man who stopped him was an Irishman in 
the French service. He dashed at him, and said, “ D——n 
you, [ll stop your crowing.” Hodgson said he was fright- 
ened, as he had never fought anybody before with swords. 
Watching the cuirassier, however, he found he could not 
move his horse so quickly as he could, so, letting go the reins, 
and guiding his horse with his knees, as the cuirassier gave 
point at his throat, Hodgson ent his sword hand oft, and 
dashed his sabre through his throat, turning it round and 
round. The first cut he gave him wes on his cuirass, which 
he thought was silver lace. The shock nearly broke his own 
arm. As Hodgson rode back, after being fired at, an officer 
encountered him. Hodgson cut his horse at the nape, and as 
it dropped dead the officer’s helmet dropped off, and Hodg- 
son saw a bald head and white hairs. The officer begged for 
mercy, but at that instant a troop of lancers was approach- 


ing at the gallop, so Hodgson cleaved his head in two at a. 


blow, and escaped. The recollection of the white hairs, he 

told people, pained him often. Before he got back to the 

British lines a lancer officer charged him, and missing his 

thrust, came right on Hodgson and his horse. Hodgson got 

o—- and cut his opponent’s head off at the neck at one 
ow, 

But of all the heroes at Waterloo, Shaw, the pugilist Life 
Guardsman, towers above them all. “ The line of cavalry,” 
says John Scott, “at the commencement of the engagement, 
was drawn up a little in the rear of the eminence on which 
our infantry was arrayed; they could not in this situation 
see much of the battle, but the shot and shells flew thickly 
among them, which they were compelled to sustain without 
moving. Nothing tries a gallant spirit more than this. 
Shaw was hit and wounded in the breast; his officer desired 
him to fall out. “ Please God,” said this brave fellow, “I 
shan’t leave my colors yet.” Shortly after orders came down 
that the cavalry should advance; the whole line moved for- 
ward to the top of the hill. Here they saw our artillerymen 
Tunning from their guns, attacked by heavy masses of French 
dragoons. “It was agreed amongst ourselves,” said a private 
to Scott, “that when we began to gallop, we should give 
three cheers, but ours was not very regular cheering, though 
We made noise enough.” Shaw was fighting seven or eight 
hours, dealing destruction to all around him; at one time he 
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was attacked by six of the French Imperial Guard, four of | not, to a“ liberal” profession, and they will not descend from 


whom he killed, but at last fell by the remaining two. 


one particular cut, which is worth recording. 


thrust, and before the Frenchman 


oft him like a bit of apple.” 


through his body, told John Scott that he was left upon the 


sutlered so much. 


dead, but he still retained life, and shortly afterwards a piun- 
dering party came down from the enemy’s position. They 
stripped the poor fellow, and several of them, who had been 


principles, such as the right of the French nation to choose 
its own sovereign, and the perfidy and rapacity of Eng 
land, whose inexhaustible gold was ever at work producing 
wars, and the various miseries of dissension. 


to move his legs. 


creeping down by his side. 
heap, being almost cut to pieces. 
passed between them, and they soon dropped asleep. 


his hand. Shaw, says Scott, carried death to every 


slain furnished for any of Homer's heroes. 


night he died, as we have seen. 


John Johnson, of the Second Life Guards. 

During the battle Wellington came to the head of the 
First Life Guards and thanked them for their distinguished 
bravery. On their return to England the duke came to the 
barracks of the Second in King-street, Portman-square, and 
observed to their colonel, Earl Catheart, that the regiment's 
conduct had raised in his heart the liveliest feelings of satis- 
faction. 

The earl replied: “TI have known the regiment, your 





to feel proud of its conduct.” 


In July, 1815, the Prince Regent declared himself colonel- 
in-chief of both regiments of Life Guards, as a mark of his 
hij;sh appreciation of their distinguished bravery and good 


conduct. 


In 1817, the men’s double-breasted coatees were replaced by 
single-breasted coats with brass scale epaulets; their brass | jasmine, violets, acacia, and tuberoses. 


helmets changed to steel helmets und bear-skin crests; their 
trousers to claret color, with broad red stripe. 


That excellent prince, the Regent, was, like other royal 
theorists in war, remarkably fond of army tailoring. In 
July, 1821, steel cuirasses were again issued to the Life 
Guards, and the men appeared at the August coronation in 
bear-skin grenadiez caps, having white plumes passing circu- 
In 1831, William the 
Fourth presented the two regiments of Life Guards with two 


larly over the crowns of their caps. 


silver kettle-drums, embossed with devices in frosted metal 


In 1837, the king introduced a new cap and plume, and 
changed the trousers from: claret mixture to dark blue and 
Since that time, as our readers know, the 
uniform of the Life Guards has undergone more than one 


searlet stripe. 


modification. 


No regiment has had fewer opportunities of winning glory 
than the Life Guards; yet few, it must be confessed, have 
made more glorious use of those opportunities when they 


have come. 
_-—-~+.> --— 


PAUPERISM IN THE UPPER CLASSES. 


We are not often reminded of the existence of a class in 
society whose members may be called the paupers of higher 


life. When a barrister dics in his Chambers of sheer starva 
tion, or a member of the Temple is convicted of stealing : 
book from the library for the sake of a few wretched shil 
lings, we faintly imagine that such a class exists. But we 
think such people exceptionally mad or grotesquely criminal 
and soon pass on with perhaps a sigh of pity, or, if we hap 


pen to have made a success of life, probably with a sneer of 


_contempt. In fact, this species of pauper does not obtrude 


{bler life. He does not beg, or go into unions, or otherwise 


sonally aware of his existence. Yet the class is a large one 


other fields. 


profession they have chosen, and resort to one of some hum- 
bler kind. It is ridiculous to pretend that in the whole of 
the British Empire there is no employment of any kind open 


tion at least to support life upon. 


subsist upon, to adopt one of these openings. 
not do for them. 





A | their pedestal. 
comrade, who was by his side a great part of the day, noticed , yield, and prefer famine to what they call dishonor, If we 
As he was) sift their real motives we find nothing but a mean hankering 

getting down the rising ground into the hollow road, a cui-! after a position to which they are not entitled, a paltry dread 
rassier waited and gave point at him. Shaw parried the/| of descending into ihe sea of toil and labor which they are 
recovered, cut him, 

right through his brass helmet to the chin, and “ his face fell 


A Life Guardsman, whose desperate wounds went quite 


ground within the French lines, wounded in a charge; he 
threw his helmet from him, for his enemies were chiefly ex- 
asperated against our heavy dragoons, by whom they had 

After some time he raised his head, two 
French lancers saw the movement, and, galloping up to him, 
dropped both their weapons into his side; they left him for 


in England as prisoners of war, took this favorable opportu- 
nity of reading him a lecture on several political facts and 


After the poor Life Guardsman was stripped, they sent 
him to the rear, but being too weak to walk, he was dragged 
with his feet trailing along the ground for fourteen miles, 
being occasionally struck by those about him, to force him 
He saw several of his fellow-prisoners 
murdered ; but the French being in full retreat as the night 
came on, and closely pursued by the Prussians, they at last 
permitted the miserable man to sink down on the dunghill of 
an inn in one of the small towns through which they were at 
the time passing. Here he lay with blood running about 
him; he was awakened from a kind of dose, by some one 
He turned his head, and saw his 
comrade, the famous Shaw, who could scarcely crawl to the 
“Ah, my dear fellow, I'm 
done for!” faintly whispered the latter; but few words 


In the pursuit of the French three cuirassiers turned into 
a cul de-sac lane, and were there taken prisoners by Private 


grace, more than twenty years, and have always had reason 


himself upon public notice as does his counterpart in hum- 


overtly pull at our purse-strings; and it is not very difficult 
to jog through an ordinary life in society without being per- 


and one that is increasing, and will increase with the spread 
of our population, unless that miserable false pride which is 
the cause of its existence can be cut down and cleared away. 
It is composed of men whose ideas of a career outrun their 
capacities ; men of education, sometimes of talent, who have A ) the ogg oat eg 
chosen an honorable profession, for which they imagine | good trade in her own indigenous layendar water; but by 

themselves suited, or to which, ~~~ oe were * wane 
up,” and who, when their wits and their luck are foun much ho ; 
i = Ae peli defeat, and betake themselves to} eign being instinctively preferred to what is homebred, and 
But it is not a question with these people, as 
they aflect to imagine, between success and starvation, or 
between success and crime; but between success in the one 


that will enable a man of ordinary health and a good educa- 
It is the evident duty of 
these briefless barristers and unappreciated — and live 
failures of all kinds, if they have not independent means to “number of ext 

lopt one © : But that will| carry on without diminishing it in size and weight—no man 
No: they were born, educated, or what 


Like the Old Guard, they will die, but not 


bound to struggle with; in a word, all the clements of * that 
false pride which makes them heroes to themselves, shams 
towards society, and cowards in reality, It is high time such 
fastidicusness came to an end, and with it the whole host of 
varnished beggars whose position is excused by it. These 
are real drones who overerowd our society, and who furnish 
a specious argument for the wild theories of certain modern 
moralists about restrictions on our population. 

But there is a worse species of upper-class paupers than 
these poor people—a species that does not steal and does not 
starve, but lives on the fat of the land, and laughs at prisons 
and criminal courts. These are the parasites of high life, 
harpies preying on the rest of society, privateers sailing under 
the false colors which their birth’ or connections, or perhaps 
their title, enable them to hoist, and bringing discredit upon 
the name they misuse. This is the class which, in the man- 
ner so graphically described by the author of “ Vanity Pair,’ 
“lives fashionably on nothing a year ;” a class which infests 
the clubs, which loiters in the Park, which talks. big and 
looks down on men of moderate means and position, and 
which is at the time in as utter a state of hopeless insolvency 
as was Mr. Weightman when arrested. This class is a thou- 
sand times more hateful than the other, Society, it is true, 
does not condemn or scout them, and the criminal laws are 
powerless against them; but in the moral scale they occupy 
a place not many degrees higher than common swindlers. 
From the case of the others we can hardly withhold a feeling 
of pity. For these no indignation is too strong. The others 
did their best, though it was in a mistaken path; and at any 
rate they died in harness. But these never put harness on 
their backs at all. Every order they have given to their 
tailor or wine merchant was a swindling contract when they 
made it. ‘They have been suflered to go on existing because 
it is not worth any one’s while to make bankrupts of them. 
There is always the chance of their “ picking up” an heiress, 


In the] “ pulling off” a pot on the Leger, or even perhaps “ landing a 
morning poor Shaw was lying dead, with his face leaning on 
one 
against whom he rode; he is said to have killed a number of 
the cuirassiers sufficient to make a show agaiust the list of 
Ilis death was 
occasioned rather by the loss of blood from many cuts than 
the magnitude of any one; he had been riding about, fight- 
ing the whole of the day with his body streaming; and at 


big thing’ im the City. So they brave it out, living really 
from hand to mouth, but talking; , as‘ far as outward ap- 
pearances go, living as if in aflluenee, . They are not: failures, 
because they have never tried to suceeed. They are mere 
Sybarites, selfish, useless, and cumbersome, and only tolerated 
by the inert good nature of humanity, and from a desire to 
spare the names of their families. They have no pride; for 
they have nothing whatever to be proud of. A wretched 
vanity supplies its place, and floats then far avove all thought 
of honest employment suited to their capacities. In the end 
they are too often hoisted by interest into sinecures or offices 
where their idleness is winked at; but work, in its ordinary 
sense, is to them entirely infra dig. They, would not object 
to begging if they could do the thing ecreditably, Lut to dig 
they are ashamed. These are the people who put arguments 
into the mouths of demagogues and socialists, and lend a 
venom to their abuse of our aristocracy.— Globe. 
— >? 
PERFUMES. 

From the Middle Ages up to the last century, musk, civet, 
ambergris, and lavender sum up the best known and most 
popular perfumes, It is only of comparatively quite late years 
that the art has made so much progress, and been enriched by 
so many new ingredients as we find at present. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of all additions, the base of European flower scents 
is contained in six flowers only, namely, orange flowers, roses, 
Others that heve 
been tried are found of small use, and their special odor is best 
given by imitative compounds, as heliotrope is imitated by 
vanilla dashed with almonds, and so on, Add to these six 
bases geranium, lavender, rosemary, thyme, and some other 
aromatic herbs, the last three growing chiefly on the moun- 
tains round Grasse, Nice, and Cannes, which are the principal 
European centres for the manufactory of perfumes—add also 
the peel of bitter oranges, of which the fruit goes to make 
curacoa ; the peel of citrons and bergamots of which the fruit 
.| goes to feed the cows of the district, and is good for the milk; 
add musk, sandal-wood, ambergris, and gum benjamin; of 
later days add the leaves of the patchouli (pogostemon 
patchouli, one of the labiate) from India; winter-green 
(gualtheria procumbens) from the United States; various of 
the audropagons, which we call goat’s-beard in our own wild 
flowers, from Ceylon ; ihlang-ihlang (anona odoratissima, one 
of the anonacew) from the Philippine Islands ; vanda (aerides 
suaveolens, an orchid) chiefly from Java, but from other places 
too in the Indian Archipelago; frangipani (plumeria alba, one 
of the apocynacem) from both the East and West Indies—and 
we have some of the principal sources whence our scent-bottles 
are filled, and the delicate soaps and pomades perfamed, But 
still, wheresoever the material is to be found, the French 
ulways remain the greatest producers ; and, save as regards @ 
-| few Cxceptional perfumes—as attar-gul for one, eau-de-cologne 
1|for another—are the best manufacturers of the sweet scents 
-| which pervade the world, ; 
>| They do an immense trade in perfumery, and England is 
,| their best customer, as Russia is their worst. England took, 
-|in 1867, when this table was drawn up, 424,500 kilogrammes 
of perfumery, valued at 2,516,000 franes ; Russia only 13,300 
:| kilogrammes, at the value of 7,500 francs. After England 
comes Brazil, then Belgium, and then Spanish America ; but 
»} even Brazil does very little more than half the English trade, 
and Spanish America less than half. The United States took 
57,400 kilogrammes, value at of 4,400 francs 7 and Austria only 
14,600 kilogrammes, paying for them 87,600 franes, Ger- 
many, in spite of her own especial industry at Cologne, took 
107,800 kilograremes, spending _GAG,800 francs on her pur- 
chase; but it would be interesting to know what amount of 
her ewn perfume she exports, end which of her numberless 
Jean Marie Farinas has the largest clientele, England does a 





, 


the greatest proportion 18 exported, perfumes, like prophets, 
not having much honor in their own couutry—all that is for- 


the question of comparative excellence counting for nothing 
in the choice, 

No one has yet been able to analyse or demonstrate the 
essential action of perfume, Gas can be weighed, but not 
scents; the smallest known creatures—the very monads of 
life—can be caught by the microscopic lens and made to de- 
liver up the secrets of their organisation, but what it is that 
emanates from the pouch of the musk-deer, that fills a whole 
space for years and years with its penetrating odor, and odor 
which an illimitable number of extraneous substances can 


yet has been able to determine, 
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AMUSEMENTS. oi 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday Matinee, Mr. Charles Fechter, in ‘* Monte Cristo.” 


BOOTHS THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Neilson, in “* Amy Robsart.” 











WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in “* The Squire’s Last Shilling.” 





NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee ‘“ Divorce.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “Humpty 
Dumpty.” 

UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ** Frou-Frou.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
niday Matinee, ** Azrael ; or, the Magic Charm.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE TICHBORNE CASE. 

Thia cause celebre which stands almost pre-eminent in the 
annals of the law, is once more attracting public attention in 
England, the claimant being now placed on trial for perjury 
and forgery in connection with the suit he instituted for the 
recovery of the Tichborne estates. These charges are based 
on the istuing of certain bonds which were signed by the 
claimant in Sir Roger TichLorne’s name, and by his distinctly 
denying that he was Arthur Orton the Wapping butcher. 
The case was to have been tried at the Central Criminal 
court, but the prisoner obtaining bail, it was afterwards 
removed by certivrari to the court of Queen’s Bench, pre- 
sided over by Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Chief Justice of 
England. Itis clear that the onus of the prosecution is to 
prove that not only is the claimant not the real Sir Roger, 
but that he indabitably is Arthur Orton; so when we con- 
sider the length of time that has elapsed, and the distant 
countries where these events occurred, we do not look forward 
to a complete elucidation of the mystery. In his opening 
address the counsel for the prosecution gave an outline of the 
life of the real Roger Tichborne, and mentioned the witnesses 
whom he should call who knew Sir Roger at various periods 
of his life, and who were prepared to swear that the defen- 
dant was not the man, When he had brought the narrative 
down to the embarkation of Roger Tichborne on board the 
Bella he passed to the life of avery different individual—viz., 
that of Arthur Orton, the son of a respectable Wapping 
butcher, whom he caarged the defendant to be, and he should 
be able, he said, to prove it by irresistible evidence. Arthur 
Orton he claimed was the youngest son of a large family, 
and was baptized in 1884 at St. John’s, Wapping. In early 
life he was afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance, and was sent a 
long sea voyage in order to endeavor to cure it. He left the 
Thames in April, 1848, in « vessel called the Oceun 
bound for Valparaiso. The captain of the vessel was 
named Brooks, and he had his wife on _ board 
with him. Mr. Brooks was since dead, and his wife had 
married a man named Howell. She would be called and say 
that to the best of her judgment the defendant was the youth 
who was on board the Ocean. In January, 1849, Arthur 
Orton deserted the Ocean and went to an inland place named 
Melipilla, some distance from Valparaiso. Here he made 
the acquaintance of a storekeeper named ‘Thomas Castro, by 
whom he was kindly treated. While there a lock was cut 
from his hair, and that would be produced in the course of 
this case. He remained in and about Melipilla for two years, 
and left in February, 1851, under the name of Joseph Castro. 
He embarked on board the Jessie Miller, bound from Valpa- 
raiso to London, where he arrived on the 12th of June, 1851. 
He went to Wapping and renewed his acquaintance with his 
old friends and relatives. He bad so increased in size during 
his absence that he was at once nicknamed “ fatty” or “ bul- 
locky” Orton. A man named Lever weighed him and found 
he was over thirteen stone. This man would be called and 
say the defendant was the person he weighed, and Mary Ann 
Loder, the daughter of a reepectable lighterman, would say 
the defendant was the man whose addresses she rejected in 
Wapping. In December, 1852, Arthur Orton again left Lon- 
don, in the Middleton, for Hobart Town. Three persons were 
on board that vessel—John Lewis, Captain; James Peebles, 
boatswain; and Owen David Lewis, ordinary seaman. These 
persons would be called, and would positively identify the 
defendant as Arthur Orton. The vessel arrived at Hobart 
Town in Apr], 1853, and there Orton set up as a butcher, 
and witnesses would be called who had dealings with bim, 
and who would swear to the defendant. It would also be 
shown that the defendant was in the service of Mr. Johnson, 


of Newbourne Park, Gipp’s Land, in the latter part of 1855, 
and subsequently in the service of Mr. Foster, of Boisdale. 
A man named Hopwood, who knew Arthur Orton when in 
the service of both those gentlemen, would be called and 
would identify the defendant as the same person. One day, 
while walking in Wagga-Wagga, this same witness, Hop- 
wood, saw his old friend, the defendant, in a butcher’s shop. 
He said, “ Halloa, Arthur Orton, how are you?” The de- 
fendant put his hand to his mouth, and said, “ Hush, ’'m now 
called De Castro.” Counsel then went on to describe various 
incidents in the defendant’s career in Australia, and to com- 
ment on the circumstances under which he first set up his 
claim to the Tichborne property. 

Now this is a chain of evidence that will, if properly 
corroborated, clearly prove the case, but it must be remem- 
bered that the claimant has also very strong presumptive 
evidence in his favor, chief among which is the recognition 
of his rights by Roger’s mother, the Dowager Lady Tich- 
borne, and also other important testimony that he was un- 
able to procure in time for the civil trial. It is astonishing 
how public opinion varies as regards this important suit. In 
upper circles, the claimant is regarded almost unanimously 
as an arrant impostor, but among the more humble classes 
the opinion prevails that he is fighting for rights unjustly 
withheld, and the success that has recently attended his 
starring tour throughout the country, and the financial sup. 
port he has received from a few influential men, prove that 
his popularity is on the ascendance instead of the decline, 
We may expect the most curious developments in this event- 
ful trial, but we despair of ever reaching at the solution of 
a mystery that fully proves that truth is stranger than 
fiction. 

ON THOROUGH-BREDS. 

There has arisen lately in England, an animated eontro- 
versy on the alleged deterioration of equine stock, and a 
discussion of the measures to be taken to retain a supremacy 
gained in oft repeated triumphs. In the opinion of the 
pessimists, endurance, that sterling merit of the thorough bred 
is almost entirely sacrificed to speed, and the consequence is 
that English race horses are not only devoid of that strength 
combined with symmetry for which they were celebrated in 
days of yore, but that the stout, swift, animals required for 
hunting and military purposes are also becoming of inferior 
quality through the ill-advised practice of breeding from 
broken down fashionable sires and weedy mares. There is 
no doubt but that there is great truth in all these allegations, 
although it is difficult to devise measures to remedy the abuse. 
The evil originated with the system ef short dashes, which 
were participated in by young horses that could not obtain 
the requisite speed unless they were unduly forced in their 
training. If we consult the Racing Calendar of a hundred 








years since, we find that the majority of races consisted of 
four mile heats, contested by animals aged four years and 
upwards. In such a struggle, endurance is quite as much a 
requisite as speed, and there were certainly magnificent ani- 
mals in those days whose achievements cast into the shade 
those of their illustrious progeny, for no one could compare 
Prince Charlie and Favonius with Flying Childers and 
Eclipse. Indeed under the artificial stimulant of early train- 
ing the race horse has perceptibly changed in his appearance, 
the lengthy animal with enorn.ous stride giving place to a 
larger race, lacking that muscular development obtained by 
the earlier strains from pure Arabian blood. Thus we find 
that in “ the give and take” races of a hundred years since,— 
which have been replaced in modern times by the handicap, 
or the weighting of horses .by their performances,—the im- 
post to be carried was measured by heighth, and the scale is 
given to the most minute proportion from twelve to fifteen 
hands, but the absence of any weight beyond that point 
amply proves that no horses were then in existence which 
exceeded that limit. Nowadays such animals would be con- 
sidered as mere ponies, and the apparent defect could not. be 
counterbalanced in the eyes of the connoisseurs, by the most 
perfect action and symmetry of form. 

This rapid deterioration is, as we have before 1emarked, to 
be attributed solely to the heavy engagements in which 
horses now appear in immature form. All the principal 
races for which they contest take place when they are but 
two and three years old, and tue turfman is alive to his in- 
terests when he chooses for such engagements a promising 
animal of good size and speed; but as each successive race 
develops the merits of the contestants, there is no remunera- 
tive opening for animals in their prime of life, and they are 
almost all hurried to the stud in a more or less brcken down 
state, owing to the vice of ,too early and violent training. 
There is no remedy for this state of affairs. The purchaser 
looks upon his stock as an investment. He pays fabulous 
sums for his yearlings, heavy amounts for their numerous 
engagements, besides having to meet his training bills and 
other incidental expenses, He cannot afford to allow their 
strength to be gradually developed, for, although he knows 
that asevere training must injure, if not destroy, their consti- 
tutions, he must run them early if he would recoup his outlay. 

The whole system is pernicious, and the English Govern- 
ment should take measures to prove that a more rational 
course of action would only insure a gradual if not speedy 
reform. It is well known that there is not in England a true 
thorough-bred horse, that is of pure Arabian blood. The 
Arab is without doubt the finest animal of his kind, and if 
the cross with English produce has resulted in so beneficial a 





manner, why should it not prove even better when kept un- 


sullied in blood. It is true that the Arab does not possess 
the speed of the thorough-bred for short distances, but for 
endurance there is no comparison between the breeds. 
Prince Charlie, the most magnificent horse in England, could 
not run @& cup course with a common plater, while the 
Arabian can ga!lop his twenty or thirty miles at high speed 
without signs of exhaustion. Doubtless, to obtain a full 
supply of Arabian sires and mares would be a difficulty, so 
averse are the chiefs from parting with stock whose genealogy 
can be traced for centuries, but through the intervention of 
Turkey these obstacles might be overcome. If the British 
Gcvernment succeeded in such an undertaking, and engaged 
eminent trainers to prepare these true thorough-breds, ever 
unmixed by a cross with English blood, for engagements in 
their three-year-old form, we venture the opinion that in a 
few years although but fifteen hands high, they would defeat 
both in speed and endurance the most noted crack on the 
English turf, and then both breeders and trainers would see 
it to their advantage to follow such ar example. In default 
of this, the only method to prevent a further deterioration of 
the race is to breed from sires and mares as near withont 
blemish as can be found, and then we should not be pestered 
with so many weeds and infirm horses that even out West, 
where they burn it for fuel, are not now worth their corn. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The history of human misery contains no darker page 
than that which records the sufferings of the exiles sent by 
the Russian Government to Siberia; reforms have, however, 
happily been introduced inte the system of transport for- 
merly adopted in the case of these unfortunate persons. 
Since the year 1830 they were simply sent to Siberia on 
foot, and as they had to march in all weathers many sank 
under the hardships to which they were exposed and never 
reached their mournful destination. Those condemned for 
serious offences were obliged to march in chains, which after 
atime produced horrible wounds; others had their hands 
tied, and were thus prevented from protecting themselves in 
the hot season against the flies, so that the journey to the 
scene of their captivity was not the least painful part of their 
sentence. The first change for the better was made in 1858, 
when the exiles were sent from St. Petersburg to Moscow by 
rail. Since 1867 a still greater alleviation to their sufferings 
was produced by an arrangement that they should not march 
in the winter, but be quartered in certain towns on the way, 
and provided with employment. Since 1872 they have been 
conveyed by rail, steamer, and car as faras Tomsk. The 
new system has not only promoted the health and comfort 
of the exiles, but has effected a great saving to the Govern- 
ment in respect of the number of stations for their reception 
and of the troops required for their escort. There are now 
but forty-five stations, whereas 186 were formerly required. 

The Aberdeen Free Press says that an experiment was 
made with electricity as a means of firing blasting charges in 
the quarries at Kemnay, Scotland. A huge breast of rock, 
calculated to weigh about 2,000 tons, was bored in eleven 
places, charged and fired almost simultaneously by a current 
of electricity from a battery which was under the care of an 
electrician. The huge mass was started with little noise 
from the report, but with a rumbling sound like that of dis- 
tant thunder. A second blasting was fired the next day, ana 
though the ground was covered with snow, and a heavy snow- 
storm was falling, wires extending 1,890 feet in length being 
laid, and a current of electricity put on, in an instant a 
tremendous explosion was heard, which shook the ground 
like an earthquake. Great masses of granite were upheaved 
in the air, and about 5,000 tons were displaced. It is the 
largest blast which has ever been witnessed in these quarries, 
eftected by means of electricity applied by a new apparatus 
most ingeniously constructed, 


The following beautiful experiment, described by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, shows how music may be transmitted by an 
ordinary wooden rod. In a room two floors beneath his 
lecture room there was a piano upon which an artist was 
playing, but the audience could not hear it. A rod of deal, 
with its lower end resting upon the sounding board of the 
piano, extended upward through the two floors, its upper end 
being exposed before the lecture-table. But still no sound 
was heard. A violin was then placed upon the end of the 
rod, which was thrown into resonance by the ascending 
thrills, and instantly the music of the piano was given out in 
the lecture room. A guitar and a harp were substituted for 
the violin, and with the same result. The vibrations of the 
piano-strings were communicated to the sounding-beard, they 
traversed the long rod, were reproduced by the resonant 
bodies above, the air was carved into waves, and the whole 
musical composition was delivered to the listening audience. 

The London Times remarks, in speaking of Easter Mon- 
day, that it may be disputed whether overwork be or be not 
a tendency of the age; butit is at least certain the public are 
learning very successfully how to protect themselves against 
any such danger. -The remedy for overwork is holiday- 
making, and the number of holidays and their general en- 
joyment have of late been increasing at a rapid rate. This 
advantage is, indeed, very unequally distributed among the 
community; but there are, at all events, large classes which 
are at least not harmed by the continuity of their work. 
Sundays are not, perhaps, to be taken into account, though, 
considering that they comprise a seventh of life, they might 








be valued somewhat more than they are by those who can 
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enjoy them. In other times they have been considered to! 
aflord quite sufficient relaxation ; but philanthrupy has long | 
ago pronounced them inadequate, and insisted on the Sa- | 
turday half-holiday. Another class have added Monday to | 
their playtime, and have thus withdrawn fiom labor a full 
third of their ordinary life. It is satisfactory to observe in- 
dications that all this additional relaxation is being less 
abused than was sometimes customary. It will be seen from 
the police reports that not asingle charge of drunkenness 
was incurred among the 38,000 visitors to the Crystal Palace 
on Good Friday, and that the number of such charges was 
less than usual at the Marylebone Court. If such be the 
result of multiplying holidays, the sternest opponents of the 
modern habit of relaxation will not grudge its recent 
extension. 


On the 21st of April a new signal light, placed in the clock 
tower of the House of Commons at Westminster, was exhi- 
bited for the first time. The light was invented by Mr. Wig- 
ham, of London; and it is said that Professor Tyndall has 
recommended it for lighthouses. Seven of the same kind are 
now in use on the Irish coast, and one on the coast of Nor- 
folk. Common coal gas is burned, but no chimney is needed. 
The oxygen of the air is brought in contact with the incan- 
descent carbon, which usually passes away in smoke, but 
which is completely burned by this renewed contact with the 
oxygen. Asmokeless white flame of intense brilliancy is 
produced. The light is of peculiar whiteness and of great 
penetrating power. The flash is caused by passing a diop- 
tric lens in front of the light, and thus concentrating it into 
asingle beam. The beam once in a minute traverses an arc 
of 180deg. One of the advantages of the arrangement of 
this light is that it combines a permanent light with a flash. 
The light intensifies for an instant, but never disappears. 
The inventor proposes that the lantern shall ie so constructed 
that it may be taken in by day and only pushed out at night 
through an opening. It is said that this system is not expen- 
sive, and that the light can be easily managed. 

A N. Y. contemporary remarks that “two small rocky 
islands in the Behring’s Sea will soon have paid back to the 
Treasury Department the whole sum expended upon the 
purchase of Alaska. When the cession of this territory was 
granted by Russia, people smiled at the bargain made by our 
Government. 1t was asserted that Yankee shrewdness had 
deserted Mr. Seward in the matter. He knew better, and did 
not buy with his eyes shut. St. Paul’s and St. George’s 
Islands, belonging to the Aleutian chain, have since been 
leased to the Alaska Commercial, Company for seal fishing at 
a yearly rental of $55,000. A tax of neatly three dollars on 
each fur seal skin taken and shipped from the island is also 
imposed. As 100,000 skins are exported yearly now to San 
Francisco and this city, a fruitful source of revenue is obtained 
from these two barren rocks. This territorial enterprise of 
ours is therefore a great success, aud will probably help to 
develop the idea that colonial possessions are useful from 
many national points.” 

London labors under one serious drawback, inasmuch as no 
pilgrims ever flock to it. People comes to it on business or 
for pleasure from all quarters of the globe, but no one ever 
takes a vow to visit il as a place possessing some especial 
holiness or religious interest. Yet there is nothing pays 
better than pilgrims. There are several places in the world 
naturally obscure, and oflering no attraction to visitors in the 
way of scenery or amusement, and where the hotel accommo- 
dation is, if possible, even worse than in London, which are 
thronged by thousands at certain times of the year merely 
because they possess objects of religious veneration of which 
London (Mr. Ayrton’s road excepted) is entirely destitute. 
The other day, according to the Levant Lerald, three hundred 
Greck pilgrims embarked from Constantinople on board two 
steamers for the island of Tinos for the purpose of assisting 
in the festival of the Annunciation (Evanghelistria), kept 
there during the present month. Much solemnity, it seems, 
attends the celebration of this festival at Tinos, an island 
which is privileged by possessing, among other holy articles, 
a miraculous image of the Virgin and an ayasma, or holy 
well, over which has been erected a magnificent church, 
From ten to fifteen thousand pilgrims yearly visit the island, 
and this pilgrimage forms a source of considerable revenue 
for the church. Part of the sums thus collected have been 
judiciously laid out by the wardens of the church in con- 
structing a quay for the convenience of the pilgrims, and 
part in the maintenance of the schools and foundling hospital 
of the plave. If so much can be done in the pilgrimage line 
by an obscure little island in the Grecian Archipelago, what 
might not London effect if it turned its attention from frivolity 
to relics ? 

Juries in Ireland seem to have bit upon an admirable plan 
for remcving those difficulties in the way of agreement which 
so Often lead to their prolonged incarceration. At Ballinakill 
quarter sessions the other day a woman named Ellen Moore 
was indicted for having stolen a shawl. Evidence having 
been given in support of the charge, the jury retired to 
consider their verdict. After a considerable lapse of time one 
of the jurors was observed to emerge from the room in which 
they were confined, and to be about leaving the court. He 
was immediately stopped by the deputy clerk of the peace, 
who asked him where he was going? “ Ah begor,” replied 
the juror, “I wouldn’t stay there; they’re all boxin’ and 
fightin’ inside.” Notwithstanding this painful state of affairs, 
the juror was ordered back to the room and a constable placed 
at the door to prevent the escape of any survivors of the fray. 


At last the prisoner was found guilty, and the verdict being | 


delivered the jury were discharged, when one of them was | 
heard to remark, “ Only I threatened to ‘lick’ him he'd never | 
agree.” The only objection to the system of allowing jury- 
men to thrash each other into harmony is that skill in the} 
noble art of self-defence will of course give immense advan- 
tage to any juryman who may possess it, and that weight and 
muscular development will also have considerable influence 
over their deliberations. A prisoner, therefore, should not 
only in common fairness be tried by his equals, but also by 
those who are themselves equal in science and stamina. If 
strict attention is paid to these points, verdicts arrived at by 
exercise of the fist will probably as a rule be quite as satis- 
factory as those arrived at by exercise of the brain. In the 
meantime, there is always a risk, in the case of an Trish jury 
especially, that when unlocked after along deliberation there 
may be nothing left of them but a few bones. 

The London correspondent of the Boston Courier learns 
that an official invitation is to be circulated among naval 
officers and seamen in England to tempt them to go out to 
Tokel as instructors in the Imperial Naval College at that 
place. The salaries to be paid to leading seamen will range 
from £908, and to all volunteers travelling expenses and the 
cost of outfit will be allowed. The engagements are to ex- 
tend over three years, and it is stated that the English 
Admiralty, so far from not finding any reason for objecting 
to this bold speculation by the Japanese, have been under- 
stood to indicate that if it is really put into operation they 
will allow officers who volunteer for this service to receive 
half pay of their rank in the English Navy, the service time 
being calculated for pensions. Looking at it from this point 
of view, the offer would seem to be tempting enough, and a 
promising field is thus opened up for some of those ardent 
spirits who find the service in these peace-loving days too 
tame and unproductive of any events at sea of either an ex- 
citing or even interesting character. 


| 


The fame of Manchester and its mildew seems to have 
reached the uttermost corners of the earth, and the Bombay 
Gazette, after stating that the Manchester picce-goods market 
is falling in the estimation of foreigners, grieves over the 
waning reputation of “ the great cotton city.” “ But,” adds 
the Gazette,“ sv it is; and hard as it is to realise this unpala- 
table truth and make the public confession, we can see no 
wrtue in closing our eyes to the state of the home trade in 
piece goods. If anything can he done to stay the downward 
course of events in that trade, and cause the men who are 
engaged in endeavoring to overreach their neighbors to pause 
and consider not only the certain permanent loss which they 
will bring on themselves and upon the trade in which they 
are engaged, but the loss of national reputation which they 
are inflicting upon the country, it is by openly discussing the 
evil practices that so notoriously exist.” To Englishmen, 
who look to Manchester with reverential awe as their politi- 
cal guide and the mother of the millennium, such observa- 
tions as these seem little short of profanity. When will the 
outside world learn that there are higher aspirations than 
those of mere commerce? It is quite impossible for them to 
instruct and pacify the whole universe, and at the same time 
to attend to such minute matters as “ piece goods.” Their 
customers should endeavor to lift their minds from the ridicu- 
lous to the sublime, and they will find quite enough to do in 
“solving the great problems of the day” without distressing 
themselves about such trifles as mildew. 

Liebig has shown that oatmeal is almost as nutritious as 
the very best English beef, and that it is richer than wheaten 
bread in the elements that goto form bone and muscle. 
Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, during some twenty years, 
measured the breadth and height, and also tested the strength 
of both the arms and loins of the students in the University 
—a very numerous class, and of various nationalities, drawn 
to Edinburgh by the fame of his teaching. He found that, 
in height, breadth of chest and shoulders, and strength of 
arms and loins, the Belgians were at the bottom of the list; a 
little above them the French; very much higher, the 
English ; and highest of all, the Scotch and Scotch Irish, from 
Ulster, who, like the natives of Scotland, are fed, in their 
early years, with at least one meal a day of good milk and 
good oatmeal porridge. Speaking of oatmeal, an exchange 
remarks that a very good drink is made by putting about two 
spoonsfu] of the meal into a tumbler of water, The Western 
bunters and trappers consider it the best of drinks, as it is at 
once nourishing, unstimulating and satisfying. 


Sheffield, says a London paper, is about to give to the 
world a greater benefactor than Watts. The price of coal 
has been one of the great questions of the hour, and the pro- 
bable exhaustion of the coal-fields has made those interested 
in posterity very uncomfortable. Now we are to get a substi- 
tute, and one, too, of which there is an unlimited supply. If 
air, as is proposed, can be used as fuel, neither colliers, nor 
coalowners, nor railway companies will have us at their 
mercy, and our tempers will, as a matter of course, be much 
improved. Mr. Wright’s invention for warming and lighting 
is already patented. In passing through a charged battery 
atmospheric air is carbonized, and thus combustible air is 
produced, which burns lighter than coal gas, and when mixed 
with air has a heating power which can melt copper wire. 
The price of the gas would be 6d. for every 1,000 cubic feet, 
but as the consumption is more rapid the actual cost would 
be 9d. Should this idea be brought into successful operation, 
the world will be a much happier place to live in, and Mr, 











| Wright will no doubt be made a baronet. 





The German Government has now settled the organization 
,of the future German “army of reserve,” so far as the 
| infantry, the artillery, the depot reserve, and the landsturra 
are concerned. The peace establishment of the line battal- 
ions, which was raised by forty-four men each at the begin- 
ning of 1871, is now raised by thirty-six men each, and the 
excess of the present numbers over the old reserve establish 
ment is to be applied in case of war to the formation of fourth 
field battalions, As regards the artillery, the number of the 
reserve batteries which will be ready for immediate use in 
the field is to be 150. A portion of these will be attachec. to 
the garrison artillery. Battalions of landwehr artillery will 
in case of war be employed on garrison «duty, the line artillery 
being chiefly employed on field duty. The service of the 
depot reserve of the first class is to be lengthened from five 
to seven years. A change has also been made in the regula- 
tion for calling out the landsturm. The Government may 
now do this whenever it considers that the state of affairs 
renders such a course necessary, and the condition that the 
landsturm shall only be called out for service if the country 
is threatened with invasion is abolished. The result of these 
measures will be to provide the army with 150 fourth 
battalions, 150 reserve battalions, 29 landwebr artillery 
battalions, and from 150 to 300 landsturm battalions, all com- 
posed of tried soldiers, bound to service for seven years in 
the first class of the depot reserve and for ten years in the 
landsturm. 


An exhibition most interesting in itself, and peculiarly 
significent in that land-locked city, has just been closed at 
Berlin. From most parts of Europe everything pertaining, 
to the breeding, sustenance, and capture of fish had been 
sent in to form a highly instructive display. Fresh-water 
fish is very good in Germany, and much eaten; but as the 
Germans have yet to learn to consider sea fish as a regwlar 
article of food, and equally adapted for rich and poor, the 
exhibition was as a revelation to many, and, patronised by 
the Court, promised to produce permanent good. It was 
accompanied by a general meeting of the German Fishery 
Society, at which General Walker, of the British Embassy ,, 
fought the cause of the salmon, a suffering innocent, it ap- 
pears, greatly injured by the present state of the fishery laws 
The amendments proposed by the British sportsman, and 
approved by the Society, are likely to be adopted by Parlia- 
ment. 

The existence of a religious sect called “ Derbists,” whose 
adherents are mostly recruited in the two departments of the 
Drone and the Ardeche, was scarcely known to the great 
majority of Frenchmen until a soldier belonging to this body 
was tried by court-martial a few days ago for insubordina- 
tion. The tenets of this sect are principally embodied in the 
doctrine that human life is absolutely sacred, and that the 
profession of arms is in itself a crime. In obedience to this 
teaching a young man, who had been sent to join his 
regiment, refused to carry arms, declaring that he was ready 
to submit to any punishment, even that of death, rather than 
repuciate his principles. The colonel had no alternative but 
to send him before a court-martial for breach of discipline; 
and in the course of the trial the schoolmaster, who had been 
called as a witness, stated that, though he had done all in his 
power to eradicate these ideas, the prisoner had held fast to 
his original purpose. When he told him that, in the event of 
a battle, he would always beable to fire in the air, the young 
man declared that he would not do that because it would 
be an act of treachery towards the Government, and that he 
preferred stating the case to his superiors when he was called 
upon to join the army. On similar grounds he refused to 
purchase a substitute, and, in reply to the warning of his 
schoolmaster that he would render himself liable to be shot 
for insubordination, he avowed his readiness “ to add another 
to the three millions of martyrs who have already died for 
their faith.” Tis Wehavior at the trial is said to have been 
most exemplary, and when questioned by the president of 
the court, he confessed that he had disobeyed the military, 
laws, but had acted in conformity with those of the gospel. 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that it may be doubted’ 
whether the Bishop of Lincoln and some of his episcopal 
brethren are wise in their apologies for maintaining visitation 
fees after parochial visitations have ceased to be made. 
Their arguments are so extremely ingenious that it would 
have been more prudent not to have drawn public attention 
to the matter. The laity, ignorant of canon Jaw and intole- 
rant of casuistry, may be disposed to judge the question from 
a common-sense point of view, and inquire what are the 
ordinary duties of a bishop if they do not include a personal 
acquaintance with his clergy and their parishes. The 
Bishop’s case, stated in its simplest terms, is this. Procura- 
tions are certain customary fees which represent the cost of 
entertaining the diocesan in his triennial tour of inspection. 
As by the Council of Lateran an archbishop, was permitted 
to bring with him fifty horses and a bishop thirty, and might 
demand maintenance for himself and retinue for a day anda 
night, the money commutation now in vogue is a decided 
advantage to the poor incumbent. On the other hand, it is 
maintained that the delivery of a charge to the general body 
of clergy, summoned from all quarters to listen thereto, is in 
no sense (except a very unfavorable one) any Visitation at all. 
Certainly there is nothing parochial about it, nor aught that 
is likely to render the Bishop better acquainted with his 
clergy and their circumstances. It is also observed that the 
bishops receive now from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
what has been settled as an income adequate to their want 
and station. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The life of the late Mr. George Combe will probably be 
written by his old friend, Dr. Charles Mackay. 

The admirers of George Herbert will be glad to learn that 
eight poems of his, hitherto unpublished, have been dis- 
covered. ; 

The Attorney-General, Sir J. D. Coleridge, recently deliv- 
ered an address to the Exeter Literary Association on the 
poet Wordsworth. The learned gentleman drew the atten- 
tion of his audience to the great practical value to all who 
had work to perform of imaginative and poetical composi- 
tion, and as an example he took the poet Wordsworth, and 
urged upon them constant study of his writings. The poet 
Was not even now app"eciated as he ought to be, and was, far 
too little read. . 

Mr. Duffield and Mr. Watts, two Spanish stholars, well 
qualified for their difficult undertaking, are engaged on a 
translation of “ Don Quixote,” that will for the first time give 
English readers an adequate notion of the text of Cervantes 
great work. A first instalment of the work will appear in 
the course of the present year. 

The death of Mr. Charles A. Collins, brother of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, and son-in-law of the late Mr. Charles Dickens, took 
place on the 9th ult. Mr. Collins, who was in his forty-sixth 
year, began his career as a painter, and exhibited several pic- 
tures in the Royal Academy. He afterwards took to litera- 
ture, and contributed to “ Household Words,” “All the Year 
Round,” and other periodicals. 

Mr. C. E. Mudie, the well-known librarian of Oxford street, 
London, has published a volume of poems called “ Stray 
Leaves,” which is favorably received. 


The long-missing Mason MS. of Hoccleve’s Minor Poems, 
which-contains the only English copy (the two others are 
yey of Chaucer's “ Mother of God,” is safe at Middlebill, 
in the late Sir Thomas Phillips’s collection. 

Miss Rothschild, who was recently married, and is now the 
Hon. Mrs. Yorke, with her sister, completed about two years 
ago a translation of the Olid Testament Scriptures, but which 
was printed only for private circulation. It was the work 
of several years, during which time the translators almost 
altogether eschewed fashionable life. 

“ Gulliver’s Travels” has been translated into Gujerati by a 
late student of the Dekkan College. At Surat a new diction- 
ary of the language has been published, containing 22,000 
words, a copious number. 

The third volume of the German official account of the 
war, embracing the battles of Spicheren and Woerth, will be 
published in a few weeks. The first copy was presented in 


a handsome binding to the Emperor on his birthday by Gen. 
Moltke. 


Prof. Schipper, of Konigsberg, is translating into German 
the poetical works of the Scotch poet, William Dunbar, from 
the text of Mr. David Laing’s edition. 

Prof. von Ranke has published a selection, secompanied by 
notes, from the correspondence of Frederick William the 
Fourth of Prussia with Bunsen. 

The Italian sculptor, Monteverde, whose statue of “ Geniode 
Franklin” recently attracted great attention at Milan, has 
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THE POEMS OF A PROSE-WRITER. 


The poetry of prose-writers is a theme upon which much 

might be written both to inform and to amuse. Some ex- 
cellent prose-writers will have it that their forte is verse, just 
as Liston persuaded himself (but no one else) that his strong 
point was the delineation of tragic passion ; some are equally 
good (like Southey) at both prose and verse, though of these 
it must be added that they are seldom in the first class of 
writers; while others, again, unhappily, are equally bad at 
what Jerrold called ‘* prose and worse.” ‘That the majority of 
good prose-writers have, at some time in their lives at least, 
cultivated the muse, is certain, though they sometimes wish 
that their early efforts in that way might be buried in oblivion. 
It will be news to most of our readers, for instance, that 
among the earliest productions of Harriet Martineau are two 
volumes of devotional poetry ; yet such is the fact. Charlotte 
Bronte, Emerson, Carlyle, have all written poems, and in them 
are to be traced these common peculiarities : their imagery is 
not redundant ; they do not describe emotions, but all is more 
or less of fact; and their style is objective—what they sing of 
is independent of the characteristics of the singer; they do 
not look at life through glasses so much tinted with their 
own feelings, as poets use. 
This, we think, is invariably to be noticed in the poetry of 
prose-writers ; and another proof of it is recently afforded us 
by the volume modestly entitled ‘‘ Rhymes,” by Walter White, 
the popular author of ‘*A Londoner’s Walk to the Land's 
End.” If any one expects to find, in the verses of this 
sober pedestrian, lyrics in praise of wine or women, passion- 
ate outbursts of Byronic spleen, or speculations upon the 
immortality of the soul, he will be disappointed. It would 
be just us reasonable, if you met Mr. Walter White on one 
of his walking tours, to be vexed because he could not favor 
you with the loan of a bassoon out of his knapsack. His 
muse is practical, and evinces ‘a saving common-sense” most 
unusnal in muses. What strikes us as particularly wholesome 
in him, and a sign that he is no mere tinkling balladmonger, 
is, that his themes are chosen not from the classical mytho- 
logies, but from modern times and everyday life—which have, 
in truth, as much true poetry in them as any age of mankind. 
The Electric Telegraph is for him a lyre (not spe!t l-i-a-r, as it 
often is for many of us), upon which he harmoniously plays, 
not as the wandering wind does, with uncertain, desultory 
touch, but with sustained force and clearness. 


Hark! the warning needles click, 
Hither—thither—clear and quick. 
Swinging lightly to and fro, 
‘Tidings from afar they show, 








Here is one—a bosom book— 
‘That babbles like a mountain brook ; 


| Another yet is gorgeous, still, 


As sunset on a distant hill. 
Endless landscapes cross my room, 
Fancy-decked in twilight gloom ; 
Autumn, Winter, Summer, Spring, 
Wizard books, ye changeful bring! 
Something apt for each emotion, 
Love, or gladness, or devotion : 
Ye to me, instead of wife, 

Instead of child—are second life. 


Yet at will give up your knowledge 
Such as may befit a college, 
‘Tortured into rigid rules, 

Vexed with learning of the schools : 
Or ye proffer information 

With an easy salutation, 

As though meant, with purpose sly, 
To put one off till by-and-by, 

And leave me, after all endeavor, 

In doubt of what is wise and clever. 
Some of ye are as a stream 

In whose depths rare jewels gleam : 
Happy he who kneels to drink 
Leaning o’er the steepy brink, 
Catching through the current’s flow 
Flashes from the gems below. 


Admonishers of strife and folly, 
Cheerers of black melancholy, 
Gentle, most persuasive ‘Teachers, 
Or authoritative Preachers ; 
Companions full of life and spirit, 
Mentors who some grudge inherit ; 
Sometimes fall of queerest fancies, 
Vague as jack-o’-lantern dances : 
Other while ye are as prim 

As Quakers neat, sedate and trim. 
Three or four are jolly fellows 
Whom ‘Time fortities and mellows ; 
Some make pretensions to be witty, 
Others chant a stirring ditty : 
Suiting every time and season 
With a rhyme or with a reason. 


Books beloved, ye are to me 
An unretorting family ; 








While the patient watcher reads 

As the rapid movement leads. 

He who guides their speaking play 

Stands a thousand miles away. 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire ! 


Eloquent, though all unheard, 
Swiltly speeds the secret word, 
Light or dark, or foul or fair, 
Still a message prompt to bear 
None can read it on the way, 
None its unseen transit stay. 
Now it comes in sentence briei 





executed a group of “ Dr, Edward Jenner vaccinating his 
little son from a cow,” for the Vienna Exhibition. 

At the sale of the effects of the late Rev. R. E. Kerrich, of 
Cambridge, a fine and curious portrait, in panel, of Fitzalan, 
the first Earl of Arundel of that name, was sold, and pur- 
chased by Mr. Graves, of London. 


Au International Exbibition of Pictures of Ancient Schools 
is to be held shortly at Brussels, to which many distinguished 
owners, among whom, it is stated, is Her Majesty, have pro- 
mised to contribute. 

A statue of the late Mr. John Biggs, M.P., was lately un- 
veiled in one of the principal thoroughfares of Leicester, by 
the Mayor, in the presence of a large assemblage. 

The Glasgow Festival Committee intend to produce a new 
oratorio, “ Jacob,” composed by Mr, Henry Smart. 

The number of theatres in Russia is 142, mostly wood. 
This gives only one for every twenty towns. Some of the 
seats of Government are without theatres. 

A London paper states that the late Professor Goldstucker 
has bequeathed the manuscript of his Sanscrit dictionary to 
the India Office, on condition that it is not to be published 
till the year 1920. The object of this stipulation is believed 
to be the desire on the partof the testator that the work may 
be judged on its own merits, and not by contemporary and 

»ssibly hostile critics. So much advance is now being made 

n Sanscrit scholarship that the dictionary may be out of date 
in the next century, 

The lists for the musical competition at the Crystal Palace 
in July next are finally closed, and no more competitors than 
these who have already entered will be allowed to compete. 
The number of entries is large, and the contest in each class 
is expected to be unusually keen and exciting. —It is gaid that 
some juvenile brass bands will compete at the next Music 
Meetings. 

The Eisteddfod was duly inaugurated on the 1th ult., in 
the New Market, Abergavenny, before 2,000 people. Mr. 
Crawshay Bailey presided. Miss Edith Wynne opened the 
concert. 

The Scotsman is informed that Mr. David Laurie, Glasgow, 
has just sold to a distinguished musical amateur in Edinburgh 
a magnificent Cremona violin, known as the “ Sancy Strad- 
varius,” for the large sum of £350. The date of the violin is 
1781, and it is in perfect preservation. 

Baron Louis de Viel-Cashel has been elected a member of 
the French Academy. 

The Empresses of Germany and Russia paid a visit to 
Gen. Todleben on the 1st inst., and listened to his lecture on 
Sebastopol. 


M. Courbet’s pictures are excluded from the Vienna Exhi- 
bition because he is a Communist, but some Vienna students 
are about to repair that wrong by providing a private place 
for their exhibition. 


Mr. G. A. Sala began life as an artist, but gave up the pen- 
cil for the pen ere long. 


Mr. Motley still resides in Holland, engaged in literary 
pursuits. 


Madame Lucca is reported to have made $80,000 in this 
country since last October. 
A new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is to be 


issued, and is to be edited by Professor Baynes, of St. An- 
drew's University 











Now it tells of loss and grief, 

Now of sorrow, now of mirth, 

Now a wedding, now a birth, 

Now of cunning, now of crime, 

Now of trade in wane or prime, 

Now of safe or sunken ships, 

Now the murderer outstrips, 

Now it warns cf failing breath, 

Strikes or stays the stroke of death. 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire ! 


Speak the word, and think the thought, 

Quick ‘tis as with lightning caught, 

Over—under—lands or seas, 

To the far antipodes. 

Now o’er cities thronged with men, 

Forest now or lonely glen; 

Now where busy Commerce broods, 

Now in wildest solitudes ; 

Now where Christian temples stand, 

Now afar in Pagan land. 

Here again as soon as gone, 

Making all the earth as one. 

Moscow speaks at twelve o'clock, 

London reads ere noon the shock ; 

Seems it not a feat sublime, 

Intellect hath conquered Time ! 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Oars the wonder-working wire! 


Flash all ignorance away, 
Knowledge seeks for freest play ; 
Flash sincerity of speech, 
Noblest aims to all who teach ; 
Flash till bigotry be dumb, 
Deed instead of doctrine come ; 
Flash to all who truly strive, 
Hopes that keep the heart alive ; 
Flash real sentiments of worth, 
Merit claims to rank with Birth ; 
Flash till Power shall learn the Right, 
Flash till Reason conquer Might ; 
Flash resolve to every mind, 
Manhood flash to all mankind. 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire ! 


Many a man who sees the long, straight wires persistently 
accompany him for a day's journey, will henceforth regard 
them, let us hope, with a new interest, having had their 
magical wonders thus harmoniously described for him, and 
their uses summed up, ‘That Mr. White should sneceed in 
a poem of this deserption does not surprise us, his forte in 
prose lying in the same direction, But he has also a grace 





Ye for each day’s irritation 

Always bring a compensation. 

How shall sadness come, or gloom, 
While ye lie about my room, 
Looking down from friendly nooks ? 
My benison upon ye, Books! 


We have all heard of the fatal facility of octosyllabic 
verse, and it is true that our author chiefly confines him- 
self to that easy metre, and best succeeds when he does so ; 
but ‘it is very creditable, let me tell you” (as Dr. Johnson 
said upon a certain occasion), to.a prose-writer to succeed 
as a poet in avy metre. In his poem entitléd ‘ Erebus and 
Terror,” however—too long for quotation here—our author 
has shown that Ae knows how to write a ballad which has 
both simplicity and force. Greatest feat of all, this man of 
science and pedestrianism has demonstrated that on oeca- 
sion he can even write verses that have wit in them—in 
the sonnet entitled ‘‘ A Wedding-Breakfast Speech,” spoken 
on the marriage of Ada Snowdon to William White : 


In old times the fairies played wonderful tricks, 
Changed maidens to vixens, aud men into sticks : 
‘The sucks still survive, as in pulpits we see; ye # 
But that vixens are dead, married men all agree. 
One Fairy named Hymen still lives and he plays 
Such tricks as would fill his old friends with amaze : 
Changes Frost into Summer, and Flint into Steel, 
And Hardy to Coward, and Wolfe into Veal. 

Bat his latest achievements al! others surpass, 

As you will believe when you hear of the lass 

Who always was Snowdon by night end by day, 
Yet never turned white, did not even look gray ; 
But Hymen has touched her, and, wonderful sight, 
‘Though no longer Suowdon, she always is White ! 


If the above is an ordinary specimen of Mr. White’s wed- 
ding-breakfast speeches, he ought to be in great request as 
groomsman, for it has both wit, and (what is even better 
on such occasion) brevity. ‘The whole of this little book is 
well worth reading. — Chamber's. 

ESL Sn 


WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 
BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


Thanks to Dr. Carpenter anil some other scientific ex- 
plorers, we already know a good deal more of the sea—its 
depths, currents, temperature, density, 2nd animal and vege- 
table life—than was knosvn only a few years since; and if 
all goes well with the expedition of the Challenger, which 
recently left our shores, a knowledge of this department of 
science will ere long be materially extended. As regards the 
facts lately acquired, those who happen to be curious on a 
subject of so much interest should peruse the work lately 
published, “ Depths of the Sea,” by Dr. C. Wyville Thomson, 
a goodly octavo, embellished with wood-engravings, and 
abounding in what we would call very pleasant reading. As 
among the many thousands we address, few may have an 
opportunity of seeing the book, we shall endeavor to give 
some idea of its character and purport. 

A great advance was made in marine discovery by the late 
Professor Edward Forbes, from about 1843 to 1859. After 
that came the discoveries connected with the laying of tele- 
graphic cables. Last of all, until the present time, are reck- 
oned the researches made during the cruises of H.M. ships 
Lightning and Porcupine, in 1868, 1869, and 1870. A large 





portion of the work Concerns the cruises of these two vessels, 
both of which were well provided with apparatus for dredg- 
ing at ereat depths in the ocean. The working of such appa- 


and delicacy of diction—and at times even of feeling—that | ratus is spoken of as a tedious and troublesome operation, 


are more unexpected, 
**My Books,” might have been written by Leigh Hunt him- 
self: 

Oh! how sweet when I come home 

‘To see around me many a tome ; 

Here to revel, there to muse, 

Glean or wander as I chuse. 

One or two—so seems to me— 

Throb with echoes from the sea ; 

And in some wy sense perce*>-., 

The harmony of forest leaves , 





A 


The verses, for example, entitled | requiring much skill and patience. The average depth to be 


reached is “ two thousand fathoms, or about two miles ;” but 
in some cases it “ exceeds between three thousand and four 
thousand fathoms.” Yet, at these vast profundities, where 
the pressure is enormous, and into which the sun’s light 
scarcely penetrates, there is a profuse vegetable and animal 
life. How any animals can exist with a pressure on then of 
several tons on the square inch, seems almost incomprehensi- 
ble. The phenomenon is explained by the fact that, as in 
the case of animals on the surface of the earth, the pressure 
is from within as wellas from without the living creature 
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Celculated by their structure and habits to live in a density | 
not easily conceivable, the deep-sea animals, such as star- 
fishes, die on being hauled up to the higher regions of the | 
sea. It is even found that sharks brought up from a depth 
of no more than five hundred fathoms, receive their death- | 
shock ere they reach the surface. What may be devised by) 
science to preserve the life of deep-sea animals which are | 
fished up, no one can tell; at present there seems little chance | 
of securing specimens for exhibition in aquaria. 

How animals can find food at the great depths mentioned, | 
is another apparent mystery. Dr. W. Thomson explains that | 
“all sea-water Contains a certain quantity of organic matter | 
in solution and in suspension,” such matter being produced | 
by the inflow of rivers, and by the dying and decay of animal 
and vegetable substances. The sea-weeds which grow along 
the shores are also a source of animal food. As if to supple- 
ment this means of existence, uature has made a wonderful 
piovision. “ In the middle of the Atlantic, there is a marine 
prairie, the ‘ Sargasso Sea, extending over three millions of 
square miles.” Rather a strange thing this: a floating 
meadow in the middle of the ocean, through which ships 
plough their way; yet such, it seems, is the case. Another 
matter invites consideration. At great depths, from the weak 
influence of the sun, and an under-current from the polar 
regions, the cold is excessive, the temperature generally being 
at or a little above the freezing-point of fresh water. Some- 
times, from the eflect of contending warm and cold currents, 
along with the configuration of the shores or the sea-bottom, 
there are the phenomena of warm and cold patches of ocean, 
detected by letting Gown a thermometer, and by the feeling 
of heat or cold which is experienced. To accumulate correct 
information on these and kindred topics, was the object of 
the two expeditions, to which we shall now specially refer. 

The Lightning, described as a surveying-ship, was an old 
paddle-steamer, which * kept out the water imperfectly,” and 
was scarcely seaworthy ; at least it was not a vessel calculated 
to encounter <tormy weather in hyperborean regions. How- 
ever, olf it went from Pembroke, 4th August, 1868, and pro- 
ceeded northwards by way of Oban and Stornoway. ‘The 
two principal explorers on board were Dr. Carpenter and 
Professor Thomson. Dredging was begun on quitting the 
Hebrides, but the weather proved far from favorable, and the 
cranky old steamer had a hard time of it. All over the sea 
which extends from the msinland of Scotland and Orkney 
and Shetland to the Faroe Islands, numerous soundings were 
taken. In an easterly direction from these islands, in latitude 
60 deg. to 62 deg. N. are the Faroe Banks, lying at a depth of 
four hundred to about six hundred fathoms, and famed for 
their fishery of fresh cod for the London market. The fish 
caught are placed alive in a tank in the middle of the vessel, 
to which sea-water has access by holes in the sides. There 
the creatures swim about till they resch the Thames. They 
do not generally suffer in tie voyage, but can scarcely be 
said to enjoy their confinement, fer they are infested by all 
kinds of parasitic avimals, and are fond of rubbing them- 
selves against the sides of the tank. In one of these welled 
smacks, Professor Thomson saw a fish which, having met 
with an injury, was unsaleable, and had been allowed to 
make several ips between London and Faroe. It was quite 
apet. “The sailors said it knew them. It was mixed up 
with a number of others in the tank when I was on board, 
and certainly it was always the first to come to the top for 
the chance of a crab or a biscuit, and it rubbed its head and 
shoulders against my hand quite lovingly.” At Thorshavn, 
the chief town in the Faroe group, the explorers and oflicers 
of the vessel were hospitably entertained ; the visit leaving 
many pleasant memories. Near the islands, some fine speci- 
mens of the sponge tribe were dredged up from the ooze of 
the deep sea. ‘The illustrations offered of this the lowest 
genus of animal existence are exceedingly beautiful. 

The cruise of the Lightning lasted six weeks, and was but 
moderately successtul, owing to the generally boisterous 
weather; but the results justified a strong application to the 
Admiralty for a vessel to continue the deep-sea investigations 
next season, The request being acceded to, the surveying- 
ship Porcupine, a small but steady and thoroughly seaworthy 
vessel, was assigned for theservice. The crew on board were 
chiefly tried men ; and the dredging was superintended by 
Captain Calver, assisted by other experienced officers. To 
accommodate the different scientific men engaged, the Poreu- 
pine took three cruises, extending from early in May to the 
middle of September. In these three expeditions in 1869, a 
great stretch of sea was traversed, from the west coasts of 
England, Ireland, France, Scotland, and the northern islands, 
part of the same ground being gone over as in the cruise of 
1868. The discoveries were accordingiy much more varied 
and important. The depths reached in dredging were also 
greater, and were conclusive as regards the existence of ani- 
mal life at 2,485 fathoms. Many of the zoophytes brought 
up in the dredge-bag were brilliantly phosphorescent. Some 
were so luminous that in the dark they emitted a light sufti- 
cient for showing the hour on the face of a wateh; and it 
might almost be conjectured that this inherent luminosity at 
the bottom of the sea compensated for the absence of sun- 
light underneath the huge rolling waters. 

The third in the series of cruises, which was under the 
direction of Dr. Carpenter, left Stornoway on the 4th August. 
Again there were some satisfactory dredgings near the Faroe 
Islands; some parts reached were teeming with echinoderms, 
creatures resembling a kind of purse with projecting spines. 
Star-fishes of new species, and lobster-shaped crustaceans, 
were also numerous. 

The character of the animals hauled up depended consider- 
ably on the temperature; the warm and cold parts having 
each its own kind of life. The colder regions seem to have 
been under the intluence of under-currents from the frigid 
polar seas. One day, by ahaul from a depth of four hundred 
and forty-five fathoms, a prize was secured, which we leave 
the Professor to describe. “As the dredve was coming in 
we got a glimpse from time to time of a large scarlet urchin 
in the bag. We thought it was one of the highly-colored 
forms of Eehinus flemingi/, of unusual size. We were some- 
what surprised when it rolled out of the bag uninjured ; and 
our surprise increased, and was certainly in my case mingled 
with a certain amount of nervousness, when it settled down 
quietly in the form of a round red cake, and began to pant— 
a line of conduct, to say the least of it, very unusual in its 
rigid, undemonstrative order. Yet, there it was, with all the 
ordinary characters of a sea-urchin”—its rows of tube feet 
radiated from a centre—and “its spines, and five sharp blue 
teeth.” Some trepidation was felt in taking up this round, 
soft animal into the hand. From the wood-engraving which 
accompanies the description, the animal would in shape seem 
to resemble a round penny bun, set all over with legs and 
spikes, with its mouth in the middle of the disc. One can 
fancy the strange appearance of these round, scarlet, penny 
bun-like creatures rambling about the bottom of the ocean; 


other queer productions of half-vegetable and half-animal | 


constitution. Animals shaped like miniature cart-wheels 


without the rim, seem to be pretty common, and so likewise | 


are creatures With eyes in projecting stalks; the eyes in such 


driven to pitch and toss, cutting cudgels, or biting their 
thumbs, as the sole occupations of leisure. Nobody, even in 
poetry, proposes the absurd and impossible indulgence of 
lying under a tree, like tha Eugenios and Lysanders of our 


cases, however, being liable to be shifted to other parts of the | antiquity, We can loll to our satisfaction indoors, and we 


animal, according te circumstances—certainly an instance of 
visual modification we are not accustomed to on dry land. 

After narrating the cruises of the Porcupine, Professor 
Thomson devotes several chapters to the method of deep- 
sea sounding, and an account of the apparatus employed. 
This part of the work may be advantageously perused by na- 
turalists who wish to pursue dredging operations. To reach 
depths such as are referred to in the volume, a derrick and 
donkey-engine are indispensuble, and it is necessary to have 
ropes upwards of three miles in length. The thermometers 
em dloyed require to be self-registering, and so protected as 
to resist the prodigious pressure to which they are subjected. 

Following an account pf these mechanical appliances, there 
is a long chapter on the currents in the Atlantic, especially 
that vast oceanic river of warm water called the Gulf Stream, 
on which much first and last has been written. The investi- 
gations made in the Lightning and Porcupine have enabled 
the writer to bring personal knowledge to a treatment of this 
interesting subject, and as his observations are illustrated by 
a colored chart, we are afforded a good idea of the manner in 
which the stream and counter-currents wind and cross in 
ditlerent directions. 

The Gulf Stream may be considered as beginning on the 
west coast of Africa, within the region of the trade-winds. 
These winds cause a flow of the surface waters towards the 
west, which is known as the Equatorial Current. When this 
current reaches the coast of Brazil, the greater portion bends 
to the north, carrying with it the waters of the Amazon and 
Orinoco. The accumulated current now passes through the 
Caribbean Sea into the Gulf ef Mexico. Here this mass of 
waters, warm from the African and equatorial regions, is 
confined in a great circular basin, fifteen hundred miles in 
diameter, inte which no northern counter-current can pene- 
trate, and is further heated, until it rushes out through the 
only outlet, the Strait of Florida, with a force which carries 
it a certain distance along the North American shores, whence 
the stream crosses the Atlantic towards the northera coast of 
Europe; there being at the same time a corresponding return 
flow underneath from the arctic regions. The temperature 
of the Gulf Stream, when it staris, is from 83 degrees in 
summer to 77 degrees in winter; and even after reaching the 
Banks of Newfoundland, there is a diflerence in a winter day 
between its water and the surrounding ocean of 20 to 30 
degrees, 

t is obvious that if but a portion of this comparatively 
warm stream were to come unbroken and unmixed upon our 
western shores, it would greatly modify the general tempera- 
ture. The stream, however, as is now ascertained, is thinned 
out almost to a film by the time it reaches the middle of the 
Atlantic, and its initial velocity and distinctive heat are ma- 
terially modified. No doubt, the comparatively mild and 
moist climate on the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland is 
due to warm ocean-currents ; but there is some diflerence of 
opinion as to the exact part which the Gulf Stream plays in 
this. Dr. Carpenter and others believe that a more general 
cause is at work, “ On working up the temperature results of 
the Poreupine expedition of 1869, Dr. Carpenter satistied 
himself that the mass of comparatively warm water, eight 
hundred feet deep, which we had established as existing, and 
probably moving in a north-easterly direction, along the 
west coasts of Britain and the Lusitanian peninsula, could 
not be an extension Of the Gulf Stream, but must be due toa 
general circulation of the waters of the ocean comparable 
with the circulation of the atmosphere.” This general circu- 
lation is presumed to be caused by diflerence of temperature ; 
the cold waters of the polar regions are constantly sinking 
down and flowing southward along the bottom of the ocean, 
while the warmer and lighter waters on the surface of the 
tropical and temperate regions flow northwards to take their 
place. The direction of these currents is seldom directly 
north, or directly south, owing to the rotation of the earth 
and a variety of other causes. Thus the general set of the 
surface waters of the North Atlantic is towards the north- 
east, carrying comparative mildness and moisture, and even 
drift-wood and fruits of the West Indies, to the shores of 
Lapland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla. 

We unfortunately have no space to pursue this interesting 
subject, which is treated in its various details in the work 
before us. The book is an important contribution to physical 
science, and we cordially recommend it for attentive perusal. 





lien 
SOCIAL CHANGES. 


A man is out of harmony with his age who descants on the 
pleasures of society. No modern authority professes frank 
enjoyment in the company of his fellow creatures. A sensation 
of musty antiquity pervades every avowal of the sort. Such 
sentiments as ‘‘'lhe hours we spend in conversation are the 
most pleasing of any we enjoy,” *‘'That part of life we spend 
in company is the most pleasing of all onr moments,” tell their 
own date, and cannot be less than a hundred years old; as 
they are, in fact, some score years more, being found in the 
Tatler. Nobody ever tells his dream now with the prelude 
“*Methought 1 was in the midst of a very agreeable company.” 
Every picture of the sort recalls the days of formal dresses and 
uneasy furniture, We are not sure that any divine of our day 
would own to Philip Henry's vindication of a town life—that it 
was always a pleasure to him to see a good man pass along the 
street. ‘There are two ways of solacing ourselves in fatigue or 
weariness of spirit—either by repose of head and limb, or by 
counter excitement and the exercise of other faculties. When 
dress was a restraint and bodily comfort was not viewed as an 
art, the best resource was the stimulus of company, talking, 
dancing, card-playing. And it is still the case in many coun- 
tries that the peasants who work all day dance late into the 
night; voluntary movement is their rest. Home to them 
offers few attractions ; meaning, it may be, a stool by a smok- 
ing or fireless hearth, a place to shun till sunpper-time or bed- 
time comes. People in such circumstances are ready for any 
form of amusement. It is no new thing to like one’s ease ; 
but the arts and habits of life have advanced slowly in this 
direction ; with their advance comes independence of external 
aids. Relaxation, which once was social. now effects the 
hermit. We grow more sensitive to the annoyances of inter- 
course, and find it answers best for our immediate ends to 
consult self only. Of old, ennui interfered with this selfish- 


Time is not so often nowadays called ‘tthe enemy.” ‘The 
idlest of us have more resources than idleness once found 
ready to hand. Reading is an enormous power of spending 
time lazily and urprofitably which used to be simply yawned 
away. We have a literature which needs so little intelleotual 











more particularly if we associate them with sponges and 


effort that even the family of Osbaldiston would not have been 


ness; but ennui is not the universal enemy it used to be. | fudesses of his mighty person is the della adorata. 


resent interruption with much more genuine ill-humor than it 
was the part of those uncomfortably reclining dreamers or 
students to put on. We see that the poets and essayists were 
thrown upon their invention for such images ; the world about 
them took life from another point of view; it was their office 
to show the intellectual uses of retiring into self, and the 
diversion which a superior mind might find in its own com- 
pany.—Saturday Review. 





——— 
MR. GROTE ON HISTORIANS AND POETS. 


Another historian of our own time, of whom Mr. Grote 
always spoke with extreme respect, was Mr, Buckle. Mr. 
Grote said he was indignant at the way in which Mr. 
Buckle was attacked for making such a great number of 
quotations and references; and he thought that there was 
much exaggeration as to his inaccuracies. He mentioned in- 
cidentally, to illustrate the variety of Mr. Buckle’s accom- 
plishments, that he was “a first-rate chess-player, and could 
play with his back to the board.” He even spoke in high 
terms of Mr. Buckle’s style, which he regarded as “ one of 
the best and freest from reigning defects.” By this last term 
he said that he meant especially the continual aim at smart- 
ness. On being asked how far Macaulay was Jiable to such a 
charge, he said that he considered Macaulay’s style as an ex- 
treme instance of it. With some other contemporary histo- 
rians he sympathised less. Dr. Merivale he thought too much 
addicted to a glorification of the Casars. He naturally 
brought a similar charge against the work of the Em- 
peror Napoleon; though he considered the Emperor quite 
sincere and carnest in his Cesarism. I asked him whether 
he did not consider that Roman freedom was practically ex- 
tinct before the time of Julius Cesar, He said that, although 
under Marius and Sulla liberty was in so many respects put 
down, there was more freedom of speech allowed than un- 
der Cesar, 

IIe was very jealous of the tendency to construct historical 
hypotheses and speculations, and to give plausible explana- 
tions of historical phenomena, concerning which we have 
not sufficient data. With this excessive “ use of the imagi- 
nation” (if I may so apply Prof. Tyndall’s phrase) in history, 
he charged Mommsen, He thought that the latter, though 
his position was carefully distinguished from that of Niebuhr, 
was scarcely less defective in this respect than Niebuhr him- 
self. On similar grounds he differed from those who treat 
sociology as an approximately exact science, and who regard 
history as a soluble theorem and as a compound of a few 
simple factors. Thus, while feeling great admiration for 
Comte, he said that both Comte and Buckle take too little 
account of what may be termed the accidents of history ; in- 
deed, he went so far as to say (differing therein from the view 
somewhere expressed by Mr, Mill) that he thought Comte’s 
historical survey the least instructive portion of Comte’s 
great work. Mr. Grote’s opinions on this subject are stated 
in a very kind letter which he wrote to me respecting my 
paper on “ Historical Prediction.” I should mention, that 
that paper was written after discussing the question with 
Mr. Grote; and it expresses, | believe, his views exactly. 
In the article are embodied two statements derived from 
Mr. Grote: First, that Napoleon, after Tilsit, might have 
produced a great and permanent effect on the world; se- 
condly, that the geocentric theory was once as firmly held 
us the heliocentric now is; so that, even in the exacter 
sciences (a fortior’ in sociology) we must not claim infalli 
bility or immunity from criticism. 

From Mr. Grote’s opinions about historians I will now pass 
to his opinions about poets. He spoke to me of Lord Derby’s 
“ TTomer” (though at the time he had not read it through) as 
undoubtedly a very “ creditable” work ; but I understood 
him tosay that untila translation has been written on entirely 
anew method, we had better content ourselves with Pope. 

asked him respecting what seemed to so many readers (my- 
self included) the great merit of Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,” as an imitation of an early Greek play. Mr. Grote 
did not take the same view, but said that the best English 
substitute for a Greek tragedy he considered to be “ Samson 
Agonistes.” On being asked about a reaction which was 
thought to be setting in against the extreme admiration felt 
for “ Paradise Lost” by the last generation, he spoke of the 
yoem as being unquestionably a very unequal one; but he 
admired extremely its earlier portions, especially that portion 
where the scene lies in Pandemonium. ile said that his 
favorite English poets were Milton, Dryden, and (I think) 
Pope. He admiited that there were, no doubt, “ very fine 
passages” in Shakespeare; but, owing to the inferiority of 
other parts, he did not class Shakespeare with those | have 
named. He had no toleration of the obscure poetry of the 
present day. I told him that a distinguished friend and con- 
temporary of his own, agreeing with him in this, had likened 
the poetry of our day to some poetry in the decline of the 
classical period, and augured no good from the resemblance. 
Mr. Grote said that, on the contrary, he thought the poetry 
of Claudian clear, and liked it much better than that of our 
day. At the same time he seemed to me to feel rather pain- 
fully his want of sympathy with the poetic tastes of the 
tising generation. He said, somewhat gloomily, that he sup- 
posed that Tennyson and Browning must supply a want, as 
people appeared to like them so much; and he seemed to be 
hoping against hope that the bad taste was his own, and that 
the taste of the age was not becoming vitiated.—Maemillan’s. 
—>-——-—— 


THE PRETTY MAN. 


There are men in every country who pass their lives in 
adorning themselves, and Beau-Nicholas-like, have no other 
tiought than their person, ‘Their life is epitomized in these 
phrases: ‘“‘Tam very good-looking—my clothes fit—the cut 
of my coat is the last fashion—my hat is the latest shape, and 
the lily of the valley and rosebud at my button-hole cost 2s. 
G6d.; Tam aclient of Truefit’s, and when I walk in Regent- 
street or Piccadilly, or the Boulevards, or on Broadway, the 
girls admire my beauty.”  Sneh fellows are the empty headed 
fools of every society, and their opinions on all questions are 
based on looks. The looks of a ‘ pretty man” nee not be 
described, He is, in the eyes of sensible women, a horrible 
nuisance. With a total absence of intellect, he attracts around 
him his equals. She who flatters best—she who loves the 
You may 
know his vocabulary of phrases on a very short acquaintance, 
‘“What do you think of that fellow, So-and-So? Have you 
seen the fit of his coat? What pants! 1 wonder who is his 
hatter. ? ‘pon my word he is the ugliest wretch I ever saw.” 
Looks and nothing else. A pretty girl with little brains fell in 











love with a fop Adonis of this class; she was demonstrative, 
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as all of her kind are on first impressions; and under the | her Ulack skies, no streams murmur down her valleys, no seas | 
mistletoe a little fight for a kiss—a fight so stiff, so clumsy on break on her cold, grey stones. Yet from the moon, all un- | 
his part, for he was afraid to derange his toilet; this merry like as she is to our ever-changing earth, we may draw a 

girl, in making a screen of her fair arm, ruffled the cosmetic | Jesson as to what our earth is probably hastening to. Geology, | 
on his sandy moustache—the cause of a rupture, for Beau all unwearied from her researches on the face of the earth, 

Nicholas could not forgive the derangement of his moustache. flies boldly across space, and seeks to correlate the action of | 
‘There are “ pretty men” in many classes, amongst the rich, the matter In all the worlds. To the spectroscope we owe the | 
possessors of £300 a year, and the chevaliers dindustrie. He knowledge that other worlds are composed much as our own, 
is almost always the show-horse of woman, uneducated and that the common clements with us are to a great extent the 
spoony; he looks effeminate, has always soft white hands, ordinary clements with them; und, as like ordinarily pro- 
walks little, with a kind of skip; never dances, but poses, or duces like, so we are justified in the surmise that the succes- 
** make shapes,” as they say in America, And the looking-|sion of phenomena on those of the heavenly bodies ered 
glass is the ve plus ultra of pictures for him, and sums up all which we are more intimately connected, is not unlike what 

the painters. ‘There is nothing in the Academy like that take places on our own globe. Astronomers long ago 
head reflected there!” ‘There are many very fine men, fine detected on the face of the moon the well-known traces of 
fellows, but they do not know it. ‘The manly soldier, the bold | voleanic action ; but though the marks were there of craters 
traveller, the clever engineer, the spirited lawyer, often the and lava streams, though heights could be measured and 
best-looking of men, do not know it. and do not look it— | valleys depicted, tle strange fact remained that mortal eye 
intelligence, a refined education, impart 30 much modesty to) had never, so far as our astronomical records extend, beheld 





our best men. See the chariot of that Goddess of Folly—it is 
surrounded by “ pretty men,” the Messrs. Nancy, the swells of 
the period. It seems as if our age were productive of these 
silly insipids, so few manly fellows does one see nowadays, 
The greatest men of all countries are generally not good-look- 
ing to the eye; but look attentively, every line of that face 
tells a tale; see the size of the head and brains. Go to the 
Capitol in Washington—examine the heads of the members. 
I did not see a “ pretty man” among them. ‘The assembly 
which in my mind recalled most the heroes of ancient Rome, 
for size and intellect, were certainly found in the Senate 
Chamber. Away with these effeminate idols of the period! 
let such ** men” be set apart; let the rich swell sit at the bow- 
window at White's, or at the one in Fifth-avenue, or at the 
Cercle in Paris; let the pretty fools turn the heads of the 
girls of the period—all hollow inside, all ‘* gold” outside—let 
the fine intellectual maidens avoid men that are only fit to 
adorn themselves, and show off only in guiding their high- 
stepping horses, or pampering their self-conceit. All world- 
liness, allshow. Yet, if women were to avoid all such men, 
society would have a healthier tone. Many pretty men have, 
however, large ambition in the great struggle for the happy 
event of life—marriage. Na tales out of school. Many a 
pretty man is not quite idle. You find some in Government 


on the satellite an outburst of sublunar energy. Outbursts, 
like that of Skaptur Jokul, of Sumbawa, or Chimborazo, did 
not require any powerful instrument for their observation ; 
they would have been visible to the unassisted eye. Little 
by little, the idea foreed itself on the scientific world, that 
the energy which had once spent itself in volcanic activity 
had finally left the moon, and that her gaze was one of eteznal 
death. Volcanic phenomena on the earth are intimately con- 
nected with the presence of water, gases of various sorts are 
their necessary product; yet, of water end gaseous bodies 
the moon exhibited no sign. Our own globe told us some- 
thing which we might assimilate with the news arrived from 
the moon. Sink where we would on the face of the earth, 
after the first few feet of crust were pierced, we found our- 
selves in presence of an increasing heat. Did the heat 
increase in the same ratio, through the mass of the earth, 
that it did near its surface, a few thousands of yards would 
have brought us to a temperature sufficient to melt the most 
refractory bodies, Another school, apart from the chemical, 
perceived in this the plain cause of earthquakes and volca- 
noes. Astronomers, however, set themselves to calculate the 
eflects of such a state of matters. A fluid nucleus, even 
when covered with such a crust as proposed, must be atlected 
by lunar tides, and in turn aflect the moon herself. No such 





offices, trimming their rosy nails from ten a.m, to fourp.m. I 
feel indiscreet to-day; is it my hate of pretty men? Many 
have remained bachelors; they never can find the heiress, so 
longed for, that is to fall in love with these lovely locks! ‘Too 
bad! After having paid so much money to the Societe Matri- 
moniale, where it is said you can find “ a match” fully insured 
against losses, but not against misery! No, no; the world is 
wide enough forall. Let the vain, pretty man be. It will only 
set forth the real—bring to the front the truly fine fellows—the 
manly ones—the laborers of intellect.—Cosmopolitan. 
— 


HOW THEY TREAT BROKEN PACKAGES IN THE 
LONDON POST OFFICE. 


A contemporary says: There is no savor of Yankee baggage- 
smashing in this account of the tender manner in which acci- 
dentally broken packages ure treated in the London Post Office, 
and this was at Christmas, too, when there is a great rash of 
mail matter. They are borne away to a side table, which is 
called ** the hospital’—and in this post office infirmary two 
clever surgeons dexterously stitch up their wounds, set all 


their broken limbs in splints, and, in fine, cure such of them | 


as are at all curable in a marvellously short space of time, 
Some of the patients seem past cure. Alas! for the pretty 
box of bonbons that has burst open, and the contents of which 
are brought piecemeal into the hospital, where the surgeon 
receives them with a shake of the head. 

In extremis seems this doll, whose integuments have been 
torn off, whose nose has been stove in, and one of whose nether 
limbs arrive some time after the frame to which it belongs. 
A bit of string tinkers up a box containing a lump of plum 
cake half cased in sugar, but there is no cure for this packet 
of 'Taddy'’s snuff, addressed in a woman's handwriting to a 
woman, and the contents, pervading the atmosphere generally, 
set everybody a-sneezing. Decidedly *‘ open for inspection” 
is the doll in this parcel; the head sticks up out of the paper, 
and something or other has given madame a black eye. 

A box of real roses, sent from France to Scarborough, has 
got broken, and some of the leaves fall on the surgeon's table 


as the delicious odor scents the air, With tender finger he | 


handles the beautiful bouquet, and let us hope the fair one 
whose bosom it will adorn to-morrow night will scarcely be 
cognizant of the mishap. The trussed fowl in this passage 
has not been seriously injured, nor has the snipe in this other, 
but the surgeon suiffs disgust at its higk condition as he makes 
it fit for the road again, After all, it is not so bad as the dead 
puppy which passed through his hands the other night. 

‘There is a smashed scent bottle, whose contents have been 
mainly absorbed by a chignon addressed to a married lady. 
A woolly dog, that barks snappishly when he is handled, is 
half out of his paper kennel. A box of mistletoe has seriously 
suffered, but the Doctor Gehulfe is dexterously to the front, 
and cherry lips may yet be kissed under it to-morrow night. 
Why didn’t the gentleman who sent the beautiful bouquet to 
the lady in Surrey, inclose it in a better box? and why, oh! 
why was not the dish of larks forwarded in something more 
substantial than a fragile case of paper, so as to avert the 
amalgamation into which they had entered with the contents 
of Master Jack's paint box ? 





dali aniaeinis 
EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 
Since the days of Werner and Hutton, earthquakes, and 


their commonly corresponding phenomena voleanoes, have | 


formed the debateable land whereon geologists of every 
school have tried their skill and prowess. Whether they 
indicated a continued activity in the interior of our planct, 


and, if so, What was their relation to that activity, have been | 


favorite topics of debate. The chemical theory started by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, that these phenomena were produced 
by the sudden access of water to uncombined alkaline metals, 
was for a long time a favorite from its very ingenuity and 


boldness; and, though facts to support it were diflicult to| 


obtain, it was almost equally difPeult to bring forward well- 
founded arguments on the other side. The moon has long 
been with — the emblem of fickleness and inconstancy ; 
her pale, silent gaze was to their minds suggestive of lovers’ 
vows, made only to be broken ; yet modern research gives us 


tides, however, could be detected by the most delicate obser- 
vations. Whatever, therefore, might have been the original 
state of the world, there was little danger of its returning to 
a state of igneous fusion, Earthquakes might shake us, and 
volcanoes deluge portions of the surface with fire, but their 
reservoirs of heat were not drawn from any such internal 
nucleus of tire as was required by the first supporters of the 
doctrine of internal heat. So for many years the matter 
rested. Partial seas of fire, and partial disturbances of the 
state of internal equilibrium had to be accounted for, and 
many were the theories broached. Chemical action again 
came into favor, notwithstanding the weight of evidence 
against its acceptance, especially as it remained clear that 
some abstruse connection did exist between the sites of 
voleanie action and the presence of large bodies of water. 
Few men have devoted so much thought to igneous aud 
seismic phenomena as Mr. R. Mallet; it is, therefore, not sur 
prising that the latest theory broached should have proceeded 
from one so well known for his devotion to this branch of 
|science. Our globe, he points out, is still radiating heat into 
ispace; for every degree so radiated some contraction of the 
mass must take place. Its surface seems to have long ago 
arrived at an equilibrium of temperature, hence the contrac- 
jtion must take place internally, tending continually to leave 
round the shrinking internal core a loose and unattached 
skin. The force of gravity continually acting on this rind 
draws it closer and closer to the centre, and it, not being able 
to contract, is thrown into ridges and hollows, exactly as the 
skin of a dried apple wrinkles and cracks over its shrunk 
‘inside. An earthquake is the creep produced by this shrink- 
‘age, and the consequent crumpling and crushing together of 
| the superticial strata; and as this forcible crushing together 
jof the matter of which the surface of the earth is composed 
| must produce enormous development of local heat, we have 
at once the two phenomena correlated. We can at least 
imagine a time arriving when the main body of the earth has 
cooled down so far and set so solidly that it refuses to con- 
| tract any further under the influence of internal gravity. It 
has set like a plaster cast round our imaginary apple. Into 














| the void there to be left, the water and air which now enliven 
| the surface may find an entrance. This we may presume to 
}have happened to our satellite, and we may imagine, and 
| perhaps eventually calculate, the time when it must occur to 
ourselves. Thus strangely does one science help another. 
Geology might at first sight seem the basest of sciences, con- 
}cerning herself with rocks and mud; yet she calls to her aid 
the most ethereal of all, and in return throws a light of 
j celestial phenomena otherwise beyond our comprehension. 
| From the silent moon we are able to extract more and stranger 
information than did ever Sibyl, Pythoness, or “ Astrologer 
or Seer of old.”— North China Herald. 
——_$——@—-— = 


ANECDOTES OF MR. BABBAGE. 


He is said to have complained that he had caught cold at din- 
ner from mistaking a plate glass window behind him for an open 
one; and then to have illustrated the power of imagination by 
adding that, on finding himself at a strange house without his 
night-cap, he had been able perfectly to replace it by tying a 

| piece of string round his head. Would he have carried this 
reasoning further, and, after substituting afew pieces of string 
for his ordinary clothes, have defied the inclemency of the 
weather ? 

‘The anecdote which Mr, Babbage himself told me, as per- 
sonally interesting to me, relates to a visit which he paid, 
when young, to that most mournfally fascinating of places, 

| Tlam House, near Richmond ; where the bounty of Lauderdale 
jwnd others has amassed countless treasures of all sorts, which 
| how he buried and forgotten, like the“ unvalued jewels” which, 
jin Clarence’s dream, lay at the bottom of the sea. To this 
jenchanted palace of desolation Mr. Babbage obtained admis- 
|sion, along with a large party, one of whom ewas a Dutch 
baron, and another an Indian prince. It was understood that 
j the prince was to be shown over Ham by a daughter of the 
house, who was, not beautiful merely, but rich ; but some of 
the visitors, including Mr. Babbage and the baron, were left 
| under charge of the housekeeper. ‘This last part of the 
}arrangement was unknown to the Dutchman; who surprised 


a very different account of our pale-faced satellite. Never, | his companions by the persistent eagerness with which he 

















ip fact, were the poets more at fault than when they made | kept close to his conductor. At last, on turning a corner, 
the orb which ever turns towards her lord and master the | they saw him on his knees, proposing in broken Euglish to the 
same mild and deathlike gaze, the emblem of inconstancy | astonished housekeeper; while she was in vain trying to 
and changeableness, Without water or air, passing from jexplain to him that he had mistaken the object of his court- 


extremes of heat to extremes of cold, the cold, quiet moon ship, as she herself was not the heiress.—Maemillan’s Maga- 
bears no life in her bosom. No changing clouds flit across | gine. 


OLD ENGLAND. 


Lines read at the Dinner of the“ St. George's Society, of Hunt's 
County,” at Windsor, N. 8., on St. George's Day, 1873. 


Fair Liberty once wanted period and place, 

‘To which might be chained the events of a race, 

Destined to spread over the world’s wide space, 
And the anchor she cast was ‘‘ Old England ;” 
Her best bower she dropped in the sea. 


And so though her faraway colonies toss 

On the waves of adventure, adversity, loss, 

That cable parts not, and Saint George’s Red Cross 
Fiutters high on the ramparts of England, 
‘To our eager gaze over the sea. 


Some may scoff, saying ‘‘ England declines from her fame, 
Her Lion once rampant hath now become tame ; 
Her honor is tarnished, her weapon-arn lame ;” 

‘They are wrong who thus speak of Old England ; 

She is firm as her cliffs by the sea, 


Should occasion demand, she shall yet led the van ; 
All her classes and castes disappear, and the man 
Shall alone rise in wrath at the wrong which began 
When Cesar invaded Old England, 
And met her, met first in the sea. 


Oh! never! while boys read the records of yore, 
While eye and arm strain at the rifle and oar, 
Shall the gems of our ships and our forts cease to roar; 
Hurrah! we'll defend mother England— 
‘Lhe mistress supreme of the sea. 


God give her the grace still to have and to hold 
All birthrights bequeathed by the ancient and bold : 
May her temples be girt with that circlet of gold, 
Begemmed by the heroes of Eugland— 
Who were brave both by land and by sea. 


Dear Nation! whose greatness is threefold, to-day, 
Your Saxons and Celts with united hearts pray 
‘Lhat the Knight shall the Dragon of Error aye slay— 
Keeping trust with the faithful of England: 
‘Lhat inviolate home of the free, 
A. R. Garvisg. 
_-——~.>——_—_— 


PAST AND PRESENT—CONNECTING LINKS. 


About twenty years ago, Lord Macaulay, being at that 
time Member ot Parliament for Edinburgh, was breakfasting 
one morning with an eminent statesman. The mornin 
newspapers were brought in, and one of the guests read alou 
the announcement that onthe previous day the venerable 
President Routh, of Magdalen College, Oxford, had expired 
in his hundredth year. Lord Macaulay received the intelli- 
gence in silence, and sat musing for a few moments upon 
some train of thought suggested to his mind. “ President 
Routh,” he suddenly exclaimed—speaking more as though 
he were thinking sloud than addressing living hearers— 
“ might have shaken bands as a baby with the illustrious 
Fontenelle, who himself died, aged one hundred years, in 
1757. Within the lives of Fontenelie and Routh, the follow- 
ing events happened.” With rapid and unhesitating fluency, 
the greatest of English essayists then opened the flood-gates of 
his unrivalled memory to descant upon the changes, material, 
moral, and intellectual, which civilisation bad witnessed 
within the compass of two lives. From England he darted to 
France, from France to the rest of Europe, from Europe 
across the Atlantic to North and South America, and then 
back to what he called “the primeval continent of Asia.” 
“Dr. Routh,” he said, “ might have told us that he had seen 
aman who was present when Charles IL, walked with his toy 
spaniels in the mall; who had shuddered at the scowl of 
Judge Jeflreys; who had chatted and corresponded with Ma- 
dame de Sevigne; who had seen La Valliere thrown aside 
by the Grand Monarque for Madame de Montespan, and 
Montespan for Madame de Maintenon ; who had taken snuff 
from Lord Bolingbroke’s box, and seen Swift cut asparagus 
in the garden of Sir William Temple.” The authors, actors, 
statesmen, soldiers, astronomers, navigators, inventors, and 
men and women of note, who had illustrated the close of 
the Seventeenth and the dawn of the Eighteenth Centuries, 
lived again under Lord Macaulay’s plastic touch, as he re- 
hearsed the contemporaries of Fontenelle’s youth and early 
manhood. The Vicar of Pershore has written to one of our 
contemporaries to say that he has an old parishioner, with 
memory and faculties unimpaired, who was born in 1792, and 
remembers his grandmo'her, who was born in 1697. “ It is 
possible,” says the Rey. Mr. Bartlett, “ that he might have 
heard from his grandmother a description of a personal ap- 
pearance of William ILL”  Whatis such a reminiscence com- 
pared with the possible recollections of Fontenelle? As a 
child he might have remembered the great storm which shook 
England and France when Cromwell died on September 3, 
1658—might have been in company with Milton and Cowley, 
and heard the guns thunder across the channel when Charles 
IL. landed at Dover. Fontenelle and Routh are indeed two 
cf the most suggestive lives that within the recerds of his- 
tory Lord Maczulay could have taken for his text. Both 
were born in a sphere of society which made them likely to 
be witnesses of any remarkable event that happened in 
France and England during their boyhood, The second was 
born just at the right moment for him to take what Lucretius 
calls “the lampwt life” from the hand of his predecessor ; 
nor is it likely that two such successive centenarians will 
again find such a commentator a3 Lord Macaulay musing 
aloud upon their experiences—London Telegraph. 








miupeigahaaliniaseacie 
PUT FLOWERS ON YOUR TABLE. 

Set flowers on your table, a whole nosegay if you can get 
it, or but two or three, or asingle flower, a rose, a pink, a 
daisy. Bring a few daisies or buttercups from your last field 
work, and keep them alive ina little water; preserve but a 
bunch of clover, or a handful of flowering grass, one of the 
most clegant of Nature’s productions, and you have some- 
thing on your table that reminds you of God's creation, and 
gives you a link with tLe poets that have done it most honor. 
Puta rose or a lily or a violet on your table, and you and 
Lord Bacon have a custom in common, for this great and 
wise man was in the habit of having flowers in season set 
upon his table, we believe, morning, noon, and night; thatis 
to say, at all his meals, secing that they were growing all day 
Now here is a fashion that will last you forever, if you please 
—never change with silks and velvets, and silver forks, nor 
be dependent on caprice of some fine gentleman or lady who 
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have nothing but caprice and changes to give them import-| United States, which is still empty. Great indignation is 
felt by the American exhibitors at this state of things. 


ance and a sensation. 

Flowers on the morning table are especially suited to them. 
They look like the happy wakening of the creation, they | 
bring the perfume of the breath of Nature into your room ;| 
they seem the very representative and embodiment of the} 
very smile of your home, the graces of good morrow ; proofs 


that some intellectual beauties are in ourselves or those about |. 


us, some Aurora (if we are so lucky as to have such a com- 
panion) helping to strew our life with sweetness, or in our- 
selves some masculine wilderness not unworthy to possess 
such a companion or unlikely to gain her.—Leigh Hunt. 


_- —?--- ----- 
SINGULAR GOOD FRIDAY CUSTOMS. 


Just outside the church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
Smithfield, London, in the oldest churchyard in the City, on 
Good Friday might have been seen the ayed rector, the Rev. 
John Abbiss, putting down twenty-one sixpences on a grave- 
stone, which the same number of poor widows pieked up. 
The custom, remarks the City Press, is nearly as old as the 
church, and originated in the will of a lady, who left a sum 
of money to pay for the sermon and to yield these sixpences 
to be distributed over her grave; but as the will is lost and 
her tomb gone, the traditionary spot of her interment is 
chosen for the distribution—a strange part of the tradition 
being that any one too stifl in the joints to pick up the money 
was not to receive it. The rev. rector is now eighty-seven 
years of age, and was presented to the living in 1815. On April 
18 he preached from Mark xv. 14,15. On Good Friday, at 
the church of Allhallows, Lombard-street, another sermon 
was preached under similar provisions of the will of Peter 
Symonds, dated 1587, and gifts distributed, consisting of a 
new penny and a packet of raisins, whieh were given to 
sixty of the younger scholars of Christ's Hospital, who at- 
tended the services. Under the same will the children of 
Langbourn Ward Schools who help in the choir, and the 
children of the Sunday-school, received each a bun and va- 
rious sums of new money, ranging from 1d. to Is., besides 
the poor of tie parish, on Whom was besiowed 1s. ench and 
a loaf. The sermon was preached by the Rev. C. Macken- 
zie, the rector, from John xix. 19, and the vifts were be- 
stowed by the churchwardens, Messrs. Twelis and Howden, 
at the vestry door, The sum given away was close upon 
£10, and which, until the railway in Liverpool-street effaced 
the spot, used to be distributed over the tomb of the donor. 


——__>. 


OPENING OF THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition was opened on Thursday, the 1st of May, 
by the Emperor of Austria, in the presence of the members of 
the Imperial family, the royal and illustrious guests, and State 
aud civie dignitaries. The weather was unfavorable, but the 
crowds of people from all parts of the world who witnessed 
the splendid and imposing ceremonies were immense, filling 
the rotunda and the transepts of the building, and portions of 


the grounds surrounding it. 


At noon the Emperor Francis Joseph entered the rotunda, 
with the Crown Princess Victoria of Germany on his arm. 


' + special dispatch from Fort Garry, Manitoba, says: In 
compliance with orders from the Home Military Department, 


The public have been admitted daily since the 1st of May. a company of the Provincial Battalion stationed here, will 
The weather, however, has been unfavorable, rain having march this week for Fort Ellice, in the North-West Territory, 
fallen almost continually since the opening, and the number | under the command of Capt. MeDonald. 


of visitors thus far is below what was expected. 


> 


in Ohio. 


pointed Chief Justice. 





OBITUARY. 
CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE. 


| ‘ , * : . 

The Hon. Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the Supreme a ase Rene ‘Seem neskeel Ter tiem ta wesloms pines te 
Court of the United States, died in this city on the 7th inst. | 
IIe was attacked on the previors day with apoplexy, while 
visiting his daughter, Mrs. Hoyt, in West Thirty-third street. 
His other daughter and Senator Sprague, his son-in-law, were i ciueaniaitialliient 1 Australia 
present at his death-bed. ‘The late Chief Justice was born in) 2°! Ween ©a sii sp hres rage 
New Hampshire in 1898, and was consequently sixty-five 
years of age. He was educated in his native State, and gra- 
duated at Dartmouth College in 1826. 
Washington under William Wirt, but practised his profession | 


Mr. Chase has for many years been a foremost man in 
public life. He was early in life thoroughly committed to the 
anti-slavery cause, and, in 1837, claimed in an argument in 8) brilliant and distinguished company. After the usual toasts 
slave case before the Supreme Bench of Ohio that the law of 
slavery was local, and that the slave who was brought into 
Ohio became at once free. In 1846 he was associated with 
Mr. Seward, at Washington, in arguing a case, in which he 
denied the power of Congress to enact a Fugitive Slave Law. 
As a lawyer, and as a statesman, he was pledged against any 
recognition of the nationalization of slavery. 
the Whig Party at times, and at times with the Democrats, part of this month to lay the cable from Valencia to Heart's 
seeking always such alliance as would prove, in his mind, : 
the most effective in combating the monstrous crime of the 
age. Hence he entered with spirit into the Free Soil ve-pevlagal (PT lay two new cables between Placentia, Newfoundland, and 
ment in 1848, and was a leader in the organization of the Sedner. Gave Breton . < 
Republican Party. He acted also with the Liberty Party, | YSU ! z : ' 
wasting there an influence and power which would have been It is expected that four cables will be working across the 
more efliciently exercised in a stronger party. Mr. Chase | Atlantic, and five across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, before the 
was a warm advocate of Western interests, and favored a| first of September. 
liberal system of internal improvement for commercial pur-| The sam of $225,000 is to be dedicated to the building of the 
poses. He favored the freedom of the public lands, the | International Exhibition, which is to take place in Valparaiso, 
policy of cheap postage, and economy of expenditure. 


Chase was aman of noble and commanding presence. He 
was possessed of integrity and ability. No charge aflecting 
his personal honor was ever bronght against him. Tle kept 
aloof fron corruption and the corrupt. As Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the founder and promoter of a new scheme of 
finance caleulated for an unforeseen and alarming contin- 
gency, Mr. Chase wielded a vast power with singular ease 
and beneficence. Political enemies assailed him, masters of 
finance criticised, but he proceeded with his work, and made 
it a success, No reproach of wrong-doing can be brought 





He was followed by the German Crown Prince Frederick | against him. Mr. Chase, as Chief Justice, has given general 


William, who escorte] the Empress Augusta. 


Imperial of Austria. 


After these | satisfaction, and if nota Jay ora Marshall, he has yet done 
came the eldest son of the Prince, accompanied by the Prince 


roner to a Court whose records they have made illustrious. 
Mr. Chase was ambitious. THe wished to be President, as who 


The Emperor took his seat on the throne, when the com-| of our public men do not? In 1860 he received 49 votes in 


bined bands, numbering several hundred musicians, per- 


the Convention which nominated Lincoln; at Cincinnati, 


formed the Austrian Hymn, which was succeeded by the last year, he received 32 votes. His fame is the legacy of the 


Prussian Anthem, amid the cheers of the multitudes. 


country and the party to whose power and influence he so 


The Archduke Charles then rose, and, addressing the largely contributed. Com. Advertiser. 


Emperor, said: “Sire—Filled with gladness I salute your 
Majesty in these halls, devoted to progress and to peace. 
Your participation has tidy brought to completion a work 
which now draws upon Austria the eyes of the world, and 
has secured for the Fatherland full recognition of the part 


—_———_—__»—_____— 
CRICKET. 
The Manhattan Club will assemble to-day (Saturday) at 


she takes in the promotion of the welfare of mankind Sdeines on the govuats a6 the tentak Haianect, Metenee, 


through the instruction of labor. 


May it please your Majesty 


for practice. 


7 : : The St. George’ i i Inesd: . 
graciously to receive this catalogue and to declare the Exhi- The St. George's opening day is fixed for Wednesday next. 


bition open.” 


The wickets will be pitched at 12 o’clock, and a match, 


ae 7 i ae Married v. Single, will be played. The ground is now in first 
me... Pin eae With liv a eyo ~ at} rate condition, and it is hoped that members will practice 

_ 3 AGB heh ely satisiaction 1 behold the com-| frequently in order to contend successfully against the many 
oF whiten I: seca < ss = ass pe baw “— ee clubs they will have to meet during the season. The practice 
of wh appreciate in the highest degree. My confidence ager 3 sath . saad 
in the patriotism and capability of my people and in the — aE Oe EE, ON, ee Sey, ar Sa 
sympathy and support of triendly nations has accompanied : 


the development of the great work. 
grateful recognition are devoted to its termination. 
the Universal Exhibition of 1878 opened.” 


My good wishes and 
I declare 


On account of the rain the Prospect Park Club did not 
meet last Saturday, but on Wednesday a good game was 
played. They will meet in future on Wednesdays and Satur- 


Prince von Auersperg, President of the Council of the ee ~— pag age amet. gS ane a! ie 
Empire, advancing to the foot of the throne, addressed the Sunday papers, but Saturday will be the chief day for 
Emperor as follows: “ Sire—With feelings of modesty, an. . , 


at the same time with exultation and pride, tue people o 


practice. We have not yet heard from the Staten Island and 


> ~ . > Vl ‘a u ' , 
Austria gaze upon a work which testified to the increasing seat 2 nae Se eee een 
power of and growing esteem for the Fatherland, and to its = = 


active participation in the great task of culture. 
this work entirely to you. 


{ We owe 
r It is the embodiment of your 
motto: ‘Power and respect come trom union, which is 


a 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


strength.” We therefore lay our eflorts at the foot of the a 


throne.” 

The Prince was followed by Dr. Folder, the Burgomaster 
of Vienna, who expressed the gratitude of the people of the 
Capital to the Emperor, and added: “ Under your Govern- 
ment, Vienna has become a metropolis. You now confer 
the highest consecration upon an undertaking whose noble 
purpose it is to show what the human mind in every zone is 
capable of achieving in mechanics, science, and art, so that 
progress may become common property, and be fostered and 
promoted by the corporation of all the rivalries of invention 
and dexterity. With the blessing of peace among nations 
this sublime creation has arisen, immortali hi 
culture in Austria. 
welcome hospitably visitors from all quarters of the 
feels proud anc e'ated under the gracious imperi 
tion, and, inspired with 
“God protect your Majesty! Long live the Emperor !” 


The cry was taken up by thousunds of voices and re- 


echoed from all parts of the building. 


The ceremonies closed with the chorus, “See the conquer- 
ing hero comes,” sung by the united musical societies and 


choirs of the city. 


The Emperor and Empress foliowed by the distinguished 
personages then traversed the Western and Eastern wings of 
the Exhibition building, being received everywhere with 
thunders of applause. Having completed the circuit of the 
Exhibition, they departed amid salvos of artillery and the] ity of thirty-one. 


The Prince of Wales visits Pesth to-day. 


| The race for the Chester Cup took place in England on 
Wednesday last, and resulted in the success of Field Marshal, 
| both the favorites being defeated, 


| Miss Rye sent ont 73 girls by the steamship Sarmation, 
{which sailed from Liverpool for Montreal on the 1st inst. 


ar ada. 

A dispatch from Sydney states that the Postmaster-Goneral 
{of New South Wales has been authoriz d to proceed to Wash- 
ington, aud make arrangements for a permanent mail service 


The Upper House of the Prussian Diet, has, by a large 
| majority, passed the bill for the regulation and control of the 


He studied law in | clergy. 


The mail steamer has arrived at Lisbon from South American 


In 1845 he organized a Liberty Convention ; in| ports, bringing dates from Rio de Janciro to the LOth of April. 
1848 he was a leader in the Buftalo Convention ; from 1849 | A misunderstanding had arisen among the Brazilian Ministers 
Yo 1855 he was United States Senator from Ohio; in 1855 and on the policy to be pursued in the dispute between the clergy 
in 1857 he was elected Governor of that State; in 1861, he 

was again elected to the Senate; in 1861 he was made Secre- | fever had almost disappeared from Rio de Janeiro and other 
tary of the Treasury by Mr. Lincoln, and in 1864 was ap-|towns on the seaconst, 


jand Free masons, which was becominy serious. ‘The yellow 


The revolutionary movement in 
Paraguay has been suppressed, 

The banquet preceding the opening of the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Academy was held May 3, and was attended by a 


to the Queen and Royal Family, Sir Francis Grant, President 
of the Academy, proposed the prosperity of the United States, 
and in a gracefal speech congratulated the American people 
on the development of art in their country, The toast was 
eloquently acknowledged by Mr. Schenck, the American 
Minister, 


The Great Eastern and the Edinburgh leave England the latter 


Content. The Great Eastern will then return to repair the 
broken Anglo-American cable, and the Edinburgh will proceed 


Chili, in 1875, 

‘The question of limits between Venezuela and the United 
States of Columbia is far from being settled, and fears are 
entertained that it might lead to hostilities between the two 
countries, 


According to telegrams from Constintinople received in 











Vienna, the Sultan of ‘Turkey is subjec' to frequent fits of 
furious irritation, and it is feared that his brain is affected. 
Great consternation is said to prevail in official circles at Con- 
stantinople. 

Thomas Castro and the widow of Dr, Hallie, bc th residents 

of Melipilla, Chili, are about to proceed to England is wit- 
nesses in the Tichborne case, ‘he real Sir Roger live 1 some 
time in the house of Castro, They are to receive $1,00) each 
and all expenses paid, 
The Jesuit fathers have visited the German colonists in the 
south of Chili and frightened all the married women ‘nto the 
belief that they are not legally married, aud that, uuless mar- 
ried over again by the reverend fathers, their husbands may 
leave them and marry again. 

A great calamity has fallen on a town in Peru ealled Pisco- 
bamba, caused by a landslide from a neighboring mountain, 
Forty-four houses were destroyed and 36 persons have perish- 
ed. ‘The great mass which destroyed the town also dammed 
up the river, and the destructive effects of inundation were 
expected to be added to other misfortunes, 

The German Congo Expedition, which is being organised 
by the indefatigable Professor Bastian, the well-known Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Geographical Society, will leave Plymouth, 
England, early this month. Dr. Gussfeld, the leader of the 





Expedition, and a famous traveller in Alpine regions, will be 
accompanied by Herren von Hattorf and von Gorschen, two 
philosophers, whose assistance is required for physical and 
botanical investigations. As the sum of £4,000, hitherto sub- 
scribed for the journey, is altogether insufficient, farther qon- 
tributions will be asked from the German Parliament and 
some scientific societies. 


Maundy Thursday was celebrated as usual at Vienna this 
vear by the washing of feet of twelve old men and as many 
women in the Imperial Hofburg, by the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria, ‘The men averaged 85, the women more, for there 
was one among them 106 years old, and the youngest was 85, 


On Easter Sunday the American church in Paris was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, the gift of the members of the 
congregation. Next day the flowers were sent to the two 
English hospitals, Galignani’s aud Sir Richard Wallace's, for 
the enjoyment of the suffering sick, 





Mass., on ‘Thursday night. 


is officially announesd, 


Just as we are going to press, we learn that Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is dead. He died at Avignon, France. 


An official inquiry into the cause of the loss of the steamer 
Atlantic is to be opened soon at Liverpool. 


Mr. Oakes Ames died at his residence in North Easton, in turn, rent the message back to London, ‘The double pro- 


McKenzie, the leader of the Opposition, respecting the Inter- 


globe, | national Railway. The Government accepted the motion as 
: : al protec- | one for a want of confidence, and were sustained by a majority 
gratitude, rings forth the words:| of 25 votes. 


The Special Committee appointed by the Dominion House 
of Commons to investigate the affairs of the Pacific Railway 
has decided to postpone its inquiry until July next, and to sit 
thereafter in secret. This action was taken at the request of 
the Government. The minority of the Committee has pro- 
tested against the resolution and appenled to the House. 

The most exciting debate of the session took placs last 
Tuesday, with reference to the action of the Committee on the 
Pacific Railroad investigation. After a long debate a division 
took place, when the Government were sustained by a major- 
The proposal of the committee was that an 


cheers of the immense crowds gathered outside the building | adjournment should take place until the return of Sir Hugh 
Rapid progress bas been made in the arrangement of the| Allan, Sir George Cartier and Mr. Abbott from England, 


interior of the Exhibition building since the opening. All 


motion to this effect being carried by the majority above 














the departments are filled with goods except that of the | stated. 


A reporter, finding his office door in London closed and the 
porter asleep, while the telegraphic clerk was at work beyond 
hearing the knocker, in an vpper story, procured entrance by 
telegraphing from another office to a clerk at Glasgow, who, 


cess occupied but a very few minutes. 


The total rout of the Carlists under command of Dorregaray | Mrs. Faweett, wife of Professor Faweett, M.P., delivered a 


sensible lecture on ‘* Luxury,” at Birkenhead, the other 


: sos , 4 . evening, Luxury, she said, was an incentive to industry 
An important division took place, on Friday night, in the 5 Y ve ’ 


nt 5 Me zing the history of | Canadian Parliament, on a motion introduced by Mr. 
The City of Vienna, whose lot ‘it is to 


prudence, and forethought. Had the high wages lately earned 
by workmen been spent in obtaining better houses, the for- 
mation of a fund against a rainy day, and the superior educa- 
tion of children, the result would have benefitted the children, 
accustoming them toa higher standard of eomfort, at which 
in after life they would aim, 


A diplomatist who gives great dinners at Paris, it is said, 
always surrounds each guast at the place where he sits at tho 
table with flowers that belong to the country of which he is a 
native, 

A few days ago the Emperor of Germany reviewed the Ist 
Fusiher Company of Infantry Guards, just armed with the new 
Mauser rifle. he men fired fourteen times per minute, a 
number of discharges which permits of being nearly doubled. 


Mr. Layard, H.M. Consul at Para, well known for his zoo- 
logical researches in different parts of the world, has returned 
to England, resigned his consulate in that place, and accepted 
the charge of the British interests in the Fiji Islands, 





It is reported that Joseph Garibaldi is alarmingly ill, 
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Heavy shocks of earthquake were felt at Mindezu, Chili, on 
the 28th of March. 

Mr. Severzow, a well-known Russian naturalist of Moscow, 
is preparing a work on the zoology of the vertebrata of Tur- 
kestan, accompanied with illustrations of new and interesting 
species, the first fruits of the new Russian expedition and an- 
nexations in that part of Asia. 

The third part of the great map of Switzerland, containing 
the sheets Binnenthal, Helsenhorn, Andermatt, Six Madun, 
8. Gothard, Faido, Olivone, Hinterrbein, Mesocco, Jungfrau, 
Adelboden and Lenk, is issued at Berne. Thirty-eight sheets 
are now published out of the 546 which will compose this 
magnificent map. 

Thirty-eight English School Boards have adopted Mrs. 
Crawshay’s form of petition to the Gover: ment in favor of a 
decimal system of coinage. 

Experiments are making on a British railroad to test the 
rival merits of the two patent railway carriage Jamps. Both 
Jamps burn petroleum oil, the flashing point of which is 200 
degrees, and the cost of burning is less than half that of the 
oil hitherto used. 

A movement in favor of the construction of a railway 
through the Val de Travers has been commenced in the Can- 
ton of Neuchatel. The asphalt mines of this valley and the 
turf moors of La Sagne, it is suggested, would supply the ne- 
cessary fuel. 

The value of the raw cotton imported into the United 
Kingdom in the three months ending March 31, this year, 
was £17,533,518, as compared with £18,358,917 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1872, and £18,738 015 in the corresponding 
period of 1871. In these totals the United States figured for 
£12,017,610, £10,242,946, and £13,857,624 respectively ; and 
Egypt, for £3,159,396, £3,258,885, and £2,003,622 re- 
spectively. 

A watei fall two thousand feet high has been discovered in 
British Guiana by the government surveyor of that colony. 
In 1870 the great Kaleteur Fall, 390 feet wide and 750 feet 
high, was discovered by the same gentleman, who has ren- 
dered many services to geographical science. 

An unfortunate Kentucky editor thus addresses his delin- 
quent subscribers; ‘* Friends, we are penniless. Job's tur- 
key was a millionaire compared with our depressed treasury. 
‘To-day if salt was two cents a barrel, we could not buy enough 
to pickle a jay bird.” 

The United States Consul-General at Mexico, Julius A. 
Skilton, gives the coinage of the Mexican mints for 1871 at 
$22,000,000 against for 1870, $21,000,000, That is, the whole 
coinage of the Mexican Republic is less per annum than the 
production of the State of Nevada, and little more than the 
coinage of the mint of San Francisco. 

A dreadful warning is conveyed in the fate of William Cop- 
page, of St. Joseph, Mo. He was an uncompromising devo- 
tee at the shrine of tobacco and whiskey. The former he 
used for one hundred and five years, end he had a distillery 
where he manufactured the latter, of whick he partook with a 
regularity that makes one shudder to reflect upon. 

It was Daniel who said ‘‘Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” He clearly referred to re- 
porters in this remark, and this suggests the idea that Daniel 
was in that line himself; it is certain, at all events, that he 
was allowed to pass in free to see the lions, 

A distinguished American tourist is amazed at the number 
of apothecaries who must bave done business in Pompeii, as 
he notices that nearly every house has ‘‘Salve’’ inscribed in 
large letters in its vestibule, 

A king's fool who was condemned to die was allowed to 
choose the form of death, and he chose old age. 

A model of the boat in which the London crew beat the Ata- 
lantas has been presented to the captain of the Yale Univer- 
sity crew by the London Rowing Club, The boat is said to 
be the finest ever built in England. 

A Quaker travelling, arriving at an inn, called for some 
porter, and observing the pint deficient in quantity, thus ad- 
dressed the landlord; ‘* Pray, friend, how many butts of beer 
dost thou draw in a month?” “Ten, sir,” replied Boniface. 
** And thou wouldst like to draw eleven if thou couldst ?” re- 
joined Ebenezer. ‘‘ Certainly!” exclaimed the smiling land- 
lord. ‘* Then I will tell thee how, friend,” added the Quaker, 
** fill thy measures,” 

_ > 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


In the House of Commons on the 2nd inst. Lord George 
Hamilton, member for Middlesex, called attention to the 
nature of the reference to the treaty of 1846 which, under the 
Treaty of Washington, was submitted, together with the 
Northwestern Boundary question, to the decision of the Ger- 
man Emperor. He regretted that the English Goverment had 
allowed upon that part of the Oregov Treaty an interpretation 
fatal to the just claims of England. Rosario Strait, long after 
1846, was the only known navigable channel between Oregon 
and Vancouver's Island, and hence was undoubtedly the chan- 
nel indicated in the treaty of 1846. Yet the Government, with 
unhappy ingenuity, excluded the arbitration from the conside- 
ration of this particular channel. He found no fault with the 
Ewperor William, He thought the Geneva Arbitrators would 
have acted more wisely had they anticipated his method and 
confined themselves to rendering their decision without giving 
theit reasons therefor. Lord Hamilton said he would make 
no motion, and only desired to obtain from the Honse such an 
expression of opinion as would discourage the making of 
treaties hereafter on the ** give all, take nothing” principle. 

Capt. Bailie Cochrane, member for the Isle of Wight, said 
Earl Granville’s foreign policy had always been the reverse of 
that of Aberdeen, Paimerston, Russell, and Stanley. It had 
recently given to Russia 500 miles of frontier in Asia. The 
negotiations with the United States had been pursued in 
accordance with the same policy of conciliation and humilia- 
tion, 

Viscount Enfield, Under-Secretary for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, defended Earl Granville and vindicated the course he 
had taken. The Northwestern Boundary question was an in- 
tricate one, and none was better adapted for arbitration. He 
traced the history of the boundary dispute, the suecessive 
negotiations and final settlement. As an Englishman he 
regretted the decision, but he cheerfully and ungrudgingly 
accepted it. 

The Hon. Percy Wyndham, member for West Cumberland, 
regarded the Emperor's decision as a natural one, because the 
concessions in the Washington Treaty excluded evidence 
which might have led to a different result. 


Mr. Eastwick, Member for Penrhyn, thought the Govern- 
ment should have insisted on strict adherence to the terms of 
the treaty of 1846, in which the word “mid-channel” was 
plainly used. 

Viscount Bury, Member for Berwick-on-Tweed, could not 
but feel that the Emperor's decision was a serious blow, but it 
would be a waste of time to reopen the negotiation. Probably 
arbitration would soon be required again to settle the boun- 
dary line between Alaska and British Columbia. 

Lord John Manners, member for North Leicestershire, said 
the Government was unwise in consenting’ to restricted instead 
of open arbitration. 

Mr. Gladstone contended that restricted arbitration was 
better {than none. While the English had been defeated, he 
showed that arbitration had removed the causes of irritation 
and restored friendliness between two great nations. 

The subject was then dropped. 


In the House of Commons, on May 6, Sir Charles Dilke 
moved a resolve, that in the opinion of the House it is desira- 
ble to redress the inequalities in the distribution of political 
power in the United Kingdom. He complained that the legi- 
timate influence of large and important towns was swamped 
by small and decaying boroughs, in which the power of a sin- 
gle individual was paramount over the constitnency. Sir 
Charles continued at great length, pointing out the existing 
anomalies in representation, and concluded by declaring that 
the time of tinkering had gone by, and a complete and thor- 
ough revision was the only remedy. 
Mr. George Anderson, member for Glasgow, seconded the 
motion. He showed that England was entitled to 490 instead 
of 493 members of Parliament, Ireland to 89 instead of 105, 
and Scotland to 76 instead of 60, There were eight constitu- 
encies, with an aggregate of 1,840 voters, which had the same 
representation as eight others with 239,000 voters. It was 
impossible to delay a redistribution much longer. 
Mr. ‘Thomas Collins, member for Boston, opposed the motion 
because no method of redistribution was set forth. He argned 
that the counties already had the advantage of the boroughs. 
He opposed representation based on population, becanse it 
would result in giving further power to a class already in an 
unfair majority. The true representation was not one of num- 
bers, but of the various elements, interests, and classes of the 
community, . 
Mr. Gladstone acknowledged the force of the reasons on 
which the motion was based, but said he was unable to sup- 
port it, 
of seats in Ireland; but even that was not urgent. The sub- 
ject was full of difficulties, and it was idle to approach it unless 
members were prepared to deal with the details. This was 
the last year of the present Parliament, and there was no time 
to consider a question of snch importance, Moreover, he be- 
lieved the public did not d isuch a 6 at present. 
Mr. George Dixon, member for Birmingham, spoke in favor 
of the motion. He contrasted the cases of Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, with those of several neighboring vil- 
lages, showing the glaring inequality which existed in their 
respective representation, 
Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, member for Galway, also sup- 
ported the motion, and Mr. Assheton and others spoke against 
it 





A division of the House was finally reached, and the motion 
was rejected by the following vote : 
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Ten minutes after the result was announced the House was 
counted out, 

In the House of Commons, on the 22nd of April, Mr. East- 
wick called attention to the state of affairs in Central Asia. 
In his speech he said that the British Foreign Office was unfit 
to deal with matters which referred to India exclusively. He 
recommended that Great Britain should make herself thor- 
oughly strong at Pesnawur, should occupy Quettah, and look 
carefully to the alliances with Kashgar and Persia. Mr. Grant 
Duff, Under Sesretary of State for India, explained that the 
action of Russia was partly volumtary, partly involuntary— 
partly due to the action of her generals, and partly to unsound 
ideas of commerce. ‘The policy of Great Britain was to sur- 
round India with independent States. 


In the Tichborne trial, the French tutors of Sir Roger Tich- 
borne were examined, and gave testimony which is regarded 
as fatal to the hopes of the claimant. 
The Earl of Zetland died on May 6, aged seventy-eight 
years, 
One hundred and three emigrants left London on May 5 for 
Canada. They took their departure from Liverpool in the 
steamship Nestorian. 
Viscount Chelsea, the Conservative candidate, has been 
elected to Parliament from Bath, to fill the seat made vacant 
by the death of Sir William ‘Tite. 
Earl Delawarre committed suicide in a most determined 
manner, He went down from Londor, on April 21, to the 
Bull lun, Cambridge, and went to bed early. Next morning 
he rose early, left the hotel without taking breakfast, and did 
not return. A letter addressed to the steward of his estates at 
| Bourn, near Cambridge, was found on the table of the sitting- 
room he had occupied. ‘This, on being forwarded and opened, 
was found to contain a statement that his lordship had left the 
hotel with the intention of committing suicide by drowning, 
jand that his body would be discovered in the water nearest to 
the Bull. ‘This led to the river being dragged, and the body 
was fonnd at Sheep's Green, a well-known bathing place in the 
Cam, about half a milo from the hotel. 

A conflagration in the old market town of Bradnineb, in the 
county of Devon, near Exeter, destroyed 17 houses aud ren- 
dered a large number of people homeless. 

A telegram despatched from Kurrachee says :—“ The Zanzi- 
bar Mission with Sir Bartle Frere and suite have arrived here. 
All well. ‘The proceedings in Muscat have been satisfactorily 
concluded.” A letter from Zanzibar of the 18th of March in 
the Cologne Gazette says:—‘‘If the mission bas failed, yet 
great advantages have accrued from it. A better man than 
the envoy could not have been found. That he did not accom- 
plish his purpose is not his fault, but is due to the difficulties 
of the situation, With his clear judgment and extensive 
knowledge of men and things, he has produced some effect on 
the conduct of the East African slave trade. If the Sultan of 
Zavzibar, aided by the Imanm of Museat, and, it is believed, 
also by France, has thought it right to break off all negotia- 
tions, indications are not wanting that we, with the chiefs and 
slavetraders of the country, begin to hear the ringing of the 
funeral knell of slavery, and see coming the beginning of the 
end.” A dispatch from Bombay says Sir Bartle Frere will 
return to England immediately. 








He admitted that he was in favor of a redistribution |. 


The committee on rifled shell guns have concluded, at Shoe- 
buryness, their trials of the experimental 10-inch howitzer. 
This piece was adapted from an old 9-inch smooth-bore wrought 
iron gun with a steel tube, and has been employed to test the 
length and system of rifling proposed for howitzers of this 
size. It was fired with 20 pounds of rifle large grain powder, 
and a shell of 400 pounds, and it weighs five tons, or about 27 
times as much as its charge. It was rifled with a uniform 
twist of one turn in 14 calibres, and it was 60 inches long. Up 
to about 600 yards it was found to shoot with admirable pre- 
cision, and its performance was altogether so satisfactory thet 
service howitzers will probably now be manufactured of the 
same interior construction. 

On Easter Monday the weather in London was bright and 
warm enough for June. It being a statute holiday under Sir 
Joha Lubbock’s Act, business was entirely suspended in the 
city and in most of the principal thoroughfares, and even in 
the suburbs there were very few shops open in the afternoon. 
The day was indeed probably more generally observed as a 
holiday than it has ever been before. From seven till ten 
o'clock trains crowded with excursionists were despatched as 
rapidly as safety would permit from the various London ter- 
mini—Margate, Ramsgate, Brighton, Portsmouth, Sonthamp- 
ton, and other towns on the south, southeastern, and south- 
western coasts being those more generally resorted to. The 
suburban traffic from the Waterloo Station to Hampton Court, 
Kew, Putney, and Richmond, was enormous ; and the parks 
and other places of resort were thronged from morning until 
dusk, ‘The Crystal Palace attracted upwards of 43,000 visi- 
tors: the Zoological Gardens were visited by upwards of 
42,000; the International Exhibition, which opened its doors 
in the morning without any ceremonial, had upwards of 10,153 
visitors; 14,000 persons went to the British Museum, upwards 
of 20,000 to the South Kensington Museum, 10,210 entered 
the Bethnal-green Museum up to four o'clock, and upwards of 
7,000 visited the National Gallery. The aquarium at Brighton 
had also 10,450 visitors during the day. ‘There was unfortnu- 
nately a good deal of drunkenness, but the charges at the 
police-courts on the following day were rather under than 
above the average ; and it is reported from the Lambeth police- 
court, in which district the Crystal Palace is situated, that not 
one case of drunkenness among the visitors to that place came 
before the magistrates, 





THE CONTINENT. 


The Monarchiecal party in the French Assembly demand the 
remodelling of the Ministry by the President, and that it be 
made more conservative, 

M. Barodet’s election continues to cause anxiety in Paris, 
The Government is preparing constitutional bills to be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly. ‘lhe tenor of all the advices received 
from Paris indicated that a serious conflict is threatened, 

The festivities on the occasion of the visit of the Emperor 
of Germany continue. Notices of a succession of balls and 
banquets have been issued. ‘The Grand Duke Alexis has gone 
to Viadiwostock. 
Fifty thousand Russian troops stationed in and near St. 
Petersburg, were reviewed on Friday afternoon last by the 
Emperor of Germany and the Czar. In the evening, St. 
Petersburg was illuminated in honor of the Imperial visitor. 

The Khan of Khiva has sent ambassadors to the Russian 
Post No. 1, at the mouth of the River Japartes, with authority 
to accept any terms Kaffman, the Russian commander, may 
prescribe. General Kauffmann has not seen these men. As 
they went to the fort by a different route from that by which 
the Russians are advancing, they did not encounter the 
columns. Consequently there is no change in the plan yet, 
nor a cessation of operations. It appears the Khan is disposed 
to give ample guarantee for the future. Khirghese with this 
intelligence have been sent from Post No. 1 to overtake the 
column from that place, and meet the column from Tashkend. 
‘The Khan's disposition to come to terms will therefore have 
been known by Kauffmann by May 1. A favorable termina- 
tion of the expedition may be looked for by the end of May. 
The Khan, acting, it is reported, on English advice, has 
liberated and sent to Post No. 1 twenty-one Russians hitherto 
held as slaves in his dominions. Some of them have died 
since their arrival from the horrible treatment they received 
while in slavery. It is supposed the Khan hopes to soothe the 
Russian temper, but it is a mistake on his part to furnish just 
now this terribly exciting illustration of barbarism and cruelty. 
Other Russians are known to be still in slavery at Orenburg. 
The column was moving from Emba to Kungrad by land and 
water, though very much embarrassed by the excessive snow. 
It has probably reached its destination by this time. The 
Khan thus treats with the Russians at his gates, and has no 
right to expect better terms than if the city were actually 
taken, 

A later dispatch says the Khan of Khiva has offered uncon- 
ditional submission to the demands of Russia. 

Later.—The Nord, the Russian journal published in Brus- 
sels, in its issue on Wednesday afternoon, denies that the Khan 
of Khiva has offered unconditional surrender to the Russian 
demands. ‘The Nord says it is true that the Khan released the 
prisoners held in captivity, but at the same time he demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of the Russian expedition against 
Khiva, with other conditions which could not be accepted by 
the Czar. 

The German Parliament has ordered the coinage of two- 
mark pieces, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
Minister Delbouck. 

Dr. Van de Putte, Minister of the Colonies, read to the 
Dutch Second Chamber on Thursday a dispatch from Padang, 
announcing that the troops of the expedition against Atcheen 
had all embarked on the fleet near that city, without molesta- 
tion from the Atcheenese. 

‘The Government of Greece has resolved to abolish its lega- 
tions in foreign countries, except at Constantinople. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has commenced debate on 
the Religions Corporations bill. 

Prime Minister Lanza stated in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies on Monday that the King kad decided not to accept 
the resignation of himself and his colleagues, The Ministers 
would consequently resume their offices, and the Taranto bill, 
over which the difficulty arose, would be withdrawn. 

Pere Hyacinthe said mass on Sunday last in a private build- 
ivy in the presence of a congregation numbering 1,200 per- 
sons. A decree of excoramunication has been pronounced 
against those who atiended the ceremonies. 


President Figueras, in his reply to the speech of General 
Sickles, last Saturday, declared that Spain was fally capable of 
realizing the glorious work of Washington, but meantime the 
national patrimony should never be diminished while the 
Government was in the hands of the Republicans, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Taurspay P, M., May 8, 1873. 

The proceedings on the Street are of a 
very dull and unattractive character, and as 
yet we see no symptoms of that Spring rise 
in the Stock Exchange which was announced 
to take place when the money rate became 
relaxed. The only news is the report that a 
consolidation of earnings of the two roads 
has been agreed upon between the manaers 
of the Milwaukee and St. Pavl, and the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroads for a 
term of seven years. The agreement expires 
in 1880, and the arrangement are on the basis 
of 60 per cent. to the Northwestern, and 40 
per cent. to the St. Paul, subject to the 
apprceval of the foreign holders of stock in 
both concerns. Money is in full supply at 
seven per cent. on stock collaterals, even six 
being accepted in many instances on Govern- 
ments. Discounts are in much better de- 
mand, the rates varying frem 8 to 10 per 
= cent. with occasional transactions at 
ower rates. Gold is quiet but firm at 11714 
and 3g. Foreign Exchange is in better 
demand at 10813 and 5, for sixty days, and 
10914 and 53 for short sight bankers sterling. 
Governments are strong, and stocks inactive. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 

















May 1. May 8. 

American Gold........... N17%G@ — Niyx@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western. —- @- 1024Q — 
RSS eee H¥Q — H+ @ — 
Erie preferred —- @-— —- @- 
re 15 @— —- @-— 
Illinois Central. @ —- @- 

ke Shore....... 9 @ 1% 1KGq — 
Michigan Central........-- @ — = _ 
N. Y. Central and H.....1007577,1005, — @wis 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- — @- 
Northwestern........... —- @-— —- @-— 
Northwestern pref ...... —- @—- — @— 
Ohio and Mississippi... Bx@ — 35a — 
Pacitic Mail. ceececeee OOM SOK 58g -- 
_ SSRSRErA — G- - @ 
Rock Island...... 1.1... 108 @ —, 1097.04 - 
Reading — @- @ — 
St. Paul... TY Dis BS p 584 
St. Paul pr 3 —- G— WA @-- 
Union Pacitic............ 314@ - Ry — 
Wabash and W.......... 6a — WwW @ 
Western Union. - H4@ Hs; —- @— 
Adams Express.......... —- @- —- @— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @— —- @— 
RO Sea - @-— — G— 
Co eee —- @- — @- 


The Money market is settling down into a 
condition of the usual late Spring and Sum- 
mer ease, which, with the fine weather of the 
last few days, has had a revivifying influeuce 
upon trade. The unsatisfactory “state of 
general business during the greater part of 
the season has been due to a variety of causes 
so often referred to here as to render a repeti- 
tion entirely unnecessary; but with those 
causes removed, it is not loo much to expect 
that the next sixty days will be characterized 
by much more than the usual degree of 
activity. The supply of the leading products 
of the soil was rarely ever greater upon the 
resumption of navigation than at present, And 
their exchange for the manufactures and 
and general merchandise in the seaboard 
markets cannot fail to cause a much freer! 
circulation of money, and thus bring about 
the restoration of a more healthy state o 
affairs throughout the channels of trade and 
commerce. The rates for money bave been | 
somewhat irregular, but call loans have barely 
been above the legal rate, even to stock 
cliques, while upon Government Bonds andj 








other acceptable collateral there has been a 
large business below that figure. Discount 
rates have ranged from 7 to 9 per cent. for 
high grade acceptances, with second rate 
names 10 and 12 per cent. Gold has fluctu- 
ated between 11653 and 117. The natural 
tendency appears to be towards a lower range, 
but the mercantile demand for duties is 
sufficiently active to steady the market for 
the time being. The imports the last day or 
two have been heavy, particularly of Sugar, 
Tea and Fruit. The large influx of tonnage 
upon a dull freight market, has not a depress- 
ing eflect upon rates, the period being close 
at hand when vessels will be wanted for the 
Grain, Petroleum and other trades, incident 
to the opening of the Lakes and Canals. 
Already the supplies of. Grain are increasing 
sufliciently to foree down prices a little, in 
the absence of counteracting influences from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Some of the 
other exportable products are also feeling the 
effects of more liberal supplies, but as a 
general remark, merchandise values are much 
steadier than they have been along back, 
from the fact that money is cheaper and 
collections more prompt. — Shipping List, 
Vay 7. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company sold 
during the month of April, 1873, 11,471.86 
acres of land, at an average price of $4.92 
per acre, amounting to $54,446.70. Sales 
averaged 91 acres to each purchaser. Total 
sales to May 1, 1878, 714,908.86 acres, at an 
average price of $4.28.7-10 per acre, amount- 
ing to 3,064,877.01. This company has a land 
grant of 12,000,000 acres, lyirg on each side 
of the track, and extending through one 
State and three territories. 3,000,000 acres 
of choice farming lands on the first 800 miles 
of the road in the state of Nebraska, are now 
for sale at very low prices, on ten years’ time 
with interest at six per cent.—no interest is 
required in advance. A discount of ten per 
cent. is allowed when full payment is made 
in cash at time of purchase. 


The new usury bill, which passed the 
Senate at Albany, aflords very little satisfae- 
tion to those who are desirous of a steady 
market for money, as it continues the legal 
rate at seven per cent., making contracts at a 
higher rate null and void only as regards the 
interest, thus abrogating the severer penalties 
of the present law. The entire repeal of the 
law, at least so far as loans on personal secu- 
rity is concerned, is what was wanted. 


The records of the several executive 
departments give evidence of the continued 
prosperity and growth of trade between the 
United States and Cuba. It is ascertained 
that the number of vessels engaged in com- 
merce from New York ané other Atlantic 
ports has elmost doubled within the past 
eighteen months. This has been done despite 


the invidious port regulations at Havana 
against’ vessels from the United States. 


Applications are frequently made at the Post- 
Office Department for the privilege of carry- 
ing the mails to that port, for the reason that 
mail vessels are free under the existing treaty 
provisions from these annoyances. This 
unwarranted interference on the part of the 
Cubans, or rather the Spanish volunteers, 
with American vessels, is now the subject of 
a sharp diplomatic correspondence between 
the Government and that of Spain. The 
object is to obtain the same privileges in the 
port of Havana that are accorded to Br tish 
vessels. 

A project for the construction of a ship 
canal, running under the Palisades at the rear 
of Weehawken and Hoboken, N. J., has 
been nearly consummated. It is proposed to 
construct the canal 100 or 150 feet wide and 
20 feet deep, with plank roadways or docks 
40 feet wide on each side, to be supported on 
piles, for the purpose of commerce. The 
estimated cost for land is $1,000,000, and tor 
construction about $600,000. 


Requisitions for twelve million postal cards 
have thus far been received by the Post-Oflice 
Department from Postmasters. Government 





will derive a profit of eight mills on each card, 
or $8,60 per thousand. — Eflorts will be made 
to negotiate a treaty with the Dominion of 
Canada under which postal cards can pass 
between the two countries without the pay- 
ment of any additional postage. The postal 
card system went into operation on the Ist 
inst. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just rendered a decision involving a prin- 
ciple of general public interest—to the eflect 
that where a life insurance policy has been 
assigned to cover a debt, the party to whom 
it is assigned has no right, in case of death of 
the insured, to the money derived from the 
policy, in excess of the amount necessary to 
make good the debt it was intended to cover. 


The State Senate has passed the Constitu- 
tional amendment for funding the canal debt. 
And there is a strong probability that the 
lower branch will concur, the pressure 
brought to bear in favor of the measure being 
very strong from all classes of business men, 


It is announced that the present Steamboat 





Board is determined to require strict com- 
pliance with existing laws for the safety of 
life and property, and will pay no attention 
to manufacturers of life-saving apparatus, the 
value or utility of which may be doubtful. 


A prospectus has been issued in London of 


£1,200,000, divided into 59,970 ordinary shares | 








of £20 each, and 600 founders’ shares of £1 
each. The object is to conduct general 
banking and commercial business’ between 
England and San Francisco, and also with 
other parts of the United States, South Ame- 
rica, India, China, Japan, &c. The Lusiness 
of Messrs. J. Seligman and Co, in San Fran- 
cisco will be transferred to the bank without 
any paymentineash, the consideration being 
the founders’ shares, which are entitled to 
one-fourth of the remaining profit after pay- 
ment of a dividend of 5 per cent. on the paid- 
up capital The Hon, Hugh M‘Culloch 
(Messrs. Jay Cooke, M‘Culloch and Co.) is one 
of the directors. 


Indians railways, owing to the excep- 
tionally advantageous terms under which 
they are constructed, have always formed a 
safe investment for English capital, and there 
is no doubt that, under the circumstances, 
any fresh issue of guaranteed stock will be 
eagerly sought after in) moneyed circles. 
The Oude and Rohilkunk Railway Company, 
which embraces in the field of its operations 
some of the most teeming districts of Nor- 
thern India, announce the issue of Four per 
Cent. Debenture Stock to the amount of 
£1,000,000, the interest of which is guaranteed 
to be paid half-yearly by Her a 
Secretary of State for India in Council, under 
whose sanction the company is authorised to 
raise the present amount of Debenture Stock. 
This Stock, it is explained, is a charge upon 
the undertaking of the company prior to all 
other stock or shares, but without any priority 
among the holders, and is redeemable at par, 
at the option of the Indian Secretary of State, 
at any time after the expiration of 25 years 
from the date of issue, six months’ notice 
baving been previousiy given in the * London 
Gazette.” Instalments, at the rate of £25 per 
cent, are to be paid into the Bank of England 
every two months until the end of Novem- 
ber, and interest: will commence immediately 
after the payment of each separate instal- 
ment. Subscribers can optionally pay up 
the full amount at any time before it becomes 
due, if done on any of the days of payment 
of the regular instalments.—Lendon Bul- 
lionist. 


The Melbourne Argus states that the pro- 
duct of the Australian gold fields was less 
during the year 1872 than any previous year 
since the gold discoveries, because the mines 
were fewer. Still, the pay per man was bet- 
ter in proportion than it bad been in any of 
the previous years. According to the esti- 
mates of that paper, the largest yield of gold 
in Victoria during the past seven years was 
in 1866, when the product amounted to 
1,586,581 ounces, and the smallest in 1870 
amounting to 1,281,841 ounces, Last year 
the estimated yield was 1,317,102 ounces; but 
to produce this ameunt the labor of only 
54,651 miners was required, against 73,749 
miners, the average number employed in 
1866, when the product was 219,479 ounces 
greater. The Argus estimates the average 
value of the individual miner’s earnings at 
31 shillings per week in 1866, and at 37 shil- 
lings per week in 1872. Large investments 
are now making in prospecting and opening 
up new leads, and it is expected that the pre- 
sent year will prove an unusually profitable 
one for the mining industry of Victoria. 


The London Colliery Guardian says: “ If 
the Americans had only Great Britain to 
rely upon as regards their rail supplies, the 
construction of American railroads would 
probably have now to be in a great measure 
suspended ; but American energy has been 
equal to the occasion, and we now have sta- 
tistical evidence of the fact that two-thirds of 
the rails required for American railroads have 
been made of late in the United States them- 
selves.” 

—_——_—@—————— 


BANKING House oF Fisk & Hartcn, } 
No.5 Nassau St., N. Y., May 5, 18738. 5 
The present high price of government 
securities is increasing the demand for first 
class Railroad Bonds, and it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the present diflerence of from 
20 to 30 per cent can be obtained for any 
great length of time. 
We are recommending 
for new investments :— 


for exchanges or 


Chesapeake and Ohio Seven Per Cent 
Mortgage Bonds, interest’ payable January 
and July, principal and interest payable, in 
gold, in New York city. 

Only $3,000,000 of these bonds will be 
offered for sale at present. 
accrued interest. 


Price 90 and 


We consider them amply secured, and a 
very desirable investment. The proceeds 
will be used in adding largely to the present 
equipment, andin extending to deep water 
on the Chesapeake Bay, where the largest 
steamers in the world can load and unload 
alongside the cars. 

We continue to deal in Government and 
Central and Western Pacific Bonds, receive 





deposits on which we allow interest, make 
collections, execute orders at the Stock Ex- 
change for cash, and conduct a general 


the Anglo-Californian Bank, with acapital of | banking business. 





General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place, 











STOCKS AND SECURITIES, 





U.S. Obligations. | 


ON oi sists sid cane verevas 
5s, 74 coup 
6s, "81 coup . 


acc 





_ Sees 
6a, 5-208, "62 coup.............. 
63, 5-208, "64 coup... .......... 


| 
LLDLLD 


New York Regd Bounty Loan... 
do = coupon do 
6s canal loan 1873 


do 
CO, ESA eee 
ao 8 


Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F. 8. Em...... 
California Ts, 'TT...... +960 
Georgia 68, *T2 coupon 
eS eee 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70............. 
Prana seve tsdes: acvceonens 
do Se Seta n iw ewlea nae 
Michigan Ge, "T3—"83..............-5. 
SE ee ree 
Go Gh, BO S08, 5. 5.050005 
N Carolina 6s old....... 
do 6s new 
Obie Ga, “W...<. .<. 
South Carolina 6s. 
Tennessee 68......... 






do new Bonds 
iin... ran cken cavesicnnnisse 
do new Bonds......... ° 


Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage. .. 

do 2d mortgage pref... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts.. 
Chic. 2 Alton Sinking Fund 

ao 









Ist mortgage... 
do eae 
Chicago & Milwaukee 1st mort. .... 
Chicago & N, West Sinking Fund... 
oO Ist mort 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s. . 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F 


do 2d mort... 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking 














Fund... .... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... 
2d mort... 


State Bonds, | 








do 
Del. Lack & West. Ist’ mort. ........ 
1 2d mort....... 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.. 
Erie 1st mort. extend. ........... 
do 1st mort. end........... 
Galena ¢ Chic, ext. 
de 










) 2d mort... 
Great Western Ist mort., '88 
oO mort., * 


Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land ¢ 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem 1st mort, 7.............. ; 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund... 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort, 85 
Illinois Central 7s °F 
Lack, & Western 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ 
Mich. South, & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund... 
a 2d mort..... 





oO de 
Morris & Essex Ist mort 


do <d mort 
New Jersey Central. 2d mort 


do new 
New York Central 6s, °83 
do 6s, Snub'n 


do _ hy “PERSE: ; 
New York & New Haven s......... 
Ohio & Miss, Ist mort 
o consol 
Panama 


oO 2d mort 








ao € 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. KE, B. ce by Missouri | 





Quincy & Tol, Ist mort, *90. 
er eee 5 
St. Louis & tron Monntain 
Toledo & Wab. cons, cony. 

do Ist mort, ext 








Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E, Div! 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s 


ae ee 
Alt. & Terre Haute. 2.000.020 02.° 01: 
0 preferred... 
Boston, Fe ford & Erie. 
Chicage & Alton............ ° 
oO referred... 
me & N. Western 
preferred. 












oO 

Chicago & Rock Island.......... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . 
Clevel, Col., Ind. & Cincin.... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... 
Col, Chic. & Indiana Central. . 
Del. Lack. & Western...... 
Dubuque & Sioux City...... 
Ns,  achamseaannave%ewntns.\s 

do referred....... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.. 
do preferred . 


preferred 
Joliet & Chicago. . 
EMamels ComtaGh 05. <2.-c0cncece eves 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marictta & Cincin. Ist preferred 
2d preferred 


do —_._—s- dt preferred..... 

Michigan Central ..... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do preferred 
SM EE NNR in icc rave scsecnecas 
New Haven & Hartford... 
OT DOUUGE oie vspnetesreans 
N. Y. Central & Hudson Riv 
oO S rip Certificate 





Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co....... ..........- 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal.... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co....... . 
Spring Mountain Coai............... 







Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail........ 
Boston Water Power 





FISK & HATCH. 








| Bid. po 
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JAY COOKE & CO. 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON . 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 
Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1573. 
(@" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
TNE CHARTER OFYTHE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 81ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dee., 1872....... 


$5,918,019 95 
Vremiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... 


$5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
f same period............. $2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses......... ..+ $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . . $3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


Locat ComMITTEF. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CUARLES M., FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Pros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 


202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 
GOLD. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD Ov TRrveTrErSs: 

W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
nh M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


0. 


Office, No. 6O Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 


the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 








Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgnses. .. 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,755,374 !4 
Goad 1m BARK. .cccccccccceccescs sveccese 265,008 81 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. 1s declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, JosepH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cranes DeNnIs, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 


B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascocs, 
Rost, B. Mntury, 
Gorvon W. Buryaam, 
Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Geo. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
WituaM H. Wess, 
Suerparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuartes P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. MarsHaun, 
Wituram E, Bunker, 


Henry Corr, 

Jos1an O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuanves UH. Russe.r, 
Lower. HoLBroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PHELPs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Pitxo0t, 
WituiaM E. Donar, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danrev 8S. MrLuer, 





Samvuet L. Mires, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L, Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buakg, 
Cuar.es D. Leverics. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres’t. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


Wu. Stunais, 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wali St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
wo . 
a and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
.endon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
‘ates; also Cable Transfers, Demand Drafts on Scot- 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
né Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


2 ed. 
—— JOHN PATON, Agent. 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earnings more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE EN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 





Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 

Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 


Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete, 
&e., & 





prices, 


c. 
We keep everything in our ne, and gel! at lowest 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Im ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

te From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. ‘ 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, jWashington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 
ew York. 


Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington,{Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 








Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 





Mr. Dear Bradbury,—! have had the beantiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 158. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gcntlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
vianes, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
a..d to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in .ts finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FRE:SORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. forand Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

VG. SMITH. H. T. MCOUN 


7 AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN Brs.iopo.tst, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
| ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm."—V. Y. Tribune. 

Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N.Y. 











and remitted for promptly. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrsska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 





Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now ran throayh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Sewen Wears? 
Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 
Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 
TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track, 

Send for Damphies containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTP AVENUE. cor. NINTH;ST., 
New York.t 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





ti" UncurrRent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stooxs, 
Coin, LanD WARRANTS, ExcHanGeE, &c., &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

a for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


eut 

{2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
i" CorresponpdENts of this honse, ma 
pon having their busizess attended to with 
snd despatch. 

New YorK CORRESPC NDENTS: 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHEH?: 


rel, 
aelity 


HENRY CLEWS 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH! STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
AND 

_ ROUND HATS, 

Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &e. — 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, ; 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 
From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc, 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 


on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of _ 
HAVANA CIGARS. 








182 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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